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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMS. 


UNIV. CORR. COLL. TUTORIAL SERIES. 





HEAT AND LIGHT, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. By 2. W. Srewanr, B.Sc, Lond, 
3s. 6d. This book embraces the entire Matriculation-Syllabus, and contains over 150 Diagrams. 
‘* A student of ordinary ability who works carefully through the book need not fear the examivation.”’—Schoolmaster. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF, embracing tho 


entire Matriculation Syllabus, with numerous Diagrams. sy R. W. Srewart, B.Sc. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
Plain and intelligible to the ordinary reader. A capital example of what a good text-book should be.””—Educational News. 


THE TUTORIAL LATIN GRAMMAR. By B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 


Ready this month. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN COMPOSITION AND SYNTAX, With copious Exercises. By A. H. Attcrorr, M.A. Oxon., 
and J. H. Haypon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of the best manuals on the above subject that we have met with for some time.””—Schoolimas‘er. 
“The clearness and concise accuracy of this book throughout are truly remarkuble.”— Education. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE:;; its History and Structure. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond. Just ready. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH PROSE READER. by &. Barter, B.-¢s-Sc., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. With 


Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. 
“A good selection.””—Schoolmaster. 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY: the Right Line and Circle. By Wittiam Brices, LL.B., B.A., F.C.8., and 
G. H. Bryan, M.A. 2s. Key, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘Is is thoroughly sound throughout.”’— Education. * An admirable attempt on the part of its authors to realise the position of the average learner, and to 


provide for the wants of the private student.”— Lducational Times. ‘* The best book we have seen on the subject.’’— Board Teacher. ** Every difliculty seems to be 
anticipated.’’—School Journal. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL ASTRONOMY; 2 Text-Book for the Lond. B.A. and B.se. By 
C. W. C. Baxtow, M.A. Lond , Camb., and Edia., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. Camb. 6s. 64. 


“This book supplies a distinct want. The diagrams are clear, the style of writing lucid, and the mathematical knowledge roquired but small.’’—Ziacher’s Monthly. 
“ An admirable text-book.” —Yehv0l Board Crronicls. ** Completely successfal.”’—Literary World, ** Sure to find favour with students of astronomy.”’—.Vuture. 


A MANUAL OF LOGIC. bPy J. Werroy, M.A. Lond. 2 vols. Vol. I., 10s. 6d. [ Vol. J. in preparation, 
This book embraces the entire B.A. and B.Sc. Syllabus, and renders unnecessary the purchase of the numerous books hitherto used. 


“‘ A clear and compendious summary of the views of various thinkers on important and doubtful points.”—Journal of Education. ‘The manual may be safely 
recommended.’’— Educational Times. ‘* Excellent marginal analyses.” —/reeman’s Journal, 


HEAT, TEXT-BOOK OF, covering the entire London Int. Se. and Prol. Sci. Syllabus, with numerous Diagrams 
and Calculations. By R. W. Srewaxr, B.Sc. Lond. $s. 6d. 
“Clear, concise, well arranged, and well illustrated.” —/Journal of Education. 


LIGHT, TEXT-BOOK OF (uniform with the Zxt-Book of Heat), By R. W. Srewanr, B.Sc. Lond. $s. 6d. 


“Clear and precise.’’— Practical Teacher. 


ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE SALT, with a Selection of Model Analyses. By W. Butcus, LL.B., b.A., 
F.C.8., and R. W. Srewarr, B.Sc. Lond. 2s. 
“ Useful and trustworthy assistance.”’—Nudure. 


Complete Catalogue of over 250 books specially adapted for London University Evame., tneluding Special Subjects for 1892 and 1893, 
Sree on application, 


London: W. B. CLIVE & Co., University Correspondence College Press Warehouse, 
13, Booksellers Row, Strand, W.C. 
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GR AP HY, Vol. l. to XVI, FOR SALE; in perfect condition. | 
—Apply A. X., Acapremy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 
TYPE-WRITING. 


PE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 


Y 7 

7 WORK of every description—Literary, Baie ntific, Le 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES RE 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations. Uline ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


CATALOGUES. 
RAE DEKER’S & BADDELE 
TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpon, Ww 
, 
TEW CLEARANCE 
(No. 78) of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
now offered at Greatly Reduced Prices 
2 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address, 
includes had important Works in Travel, History, Biography, &e., 
hevlogy, Angling. Sport, and Natural I istor ry, 
lag panes, and over 1,400 Cheap Novels, 


\ SPECIAL € ATA OGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, including | 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature, post free. 


Dovetas & Fou ss, Booksellers, #, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


I jOISETTE’S System of Memory Training 
is the ONLY one by which the Natural 

memory can be so much improved that the 
stem, asa Device, will be no more needed. 


MARK TWAIN (Mr. L. Clemens) says 


ad Rime x4 Loisette: “He showed me 





HT UP the dark cellar of | 
Languages learned rapidly. 
Prospectus (containing opinions of pupils 
- —J PASHED = | AMI INATION: 
of members of the Medical, Scholastic, 

erical, eeiitas 


a FR, » 


and 


, New Oxford-st., London. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


SICILY: Pheenician. 


By the late E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D., &e. 


Maps, Index, and Ill 


Professor Freeman passed the above work for press, with the exception of the Index, before he left 


England on his last journey. 


Lonpon : 
THE NEW 


THE HEAD 


In Three Volumes. 


By Mrs. 


al. &c. 
ORTED | 


Y’s | 


| 
| 
| 
a a, other professions) | 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, 


NOVEL IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





ZTorp TENNYSON. 


| By kind permission I am producing a fine large BRONZE MEDAL 
| of LORD TENNYSON, in order that the Portrait of his Lordship may 
be preserved ir a metallic and everlasting form. 

The Medal will be of the finest workmanship, and limited to’ 500 
brilliant Proof Specimens at 7s. 6d. each. Velvet-lined Cases for same 
2s. 6d. extra. 

| Will be ready September 17th. 

Persons desirous of having their names entered as Subscribers for 

| Specimens please address by letter 
MR. ROCHELLE THOMAS, 
Worthgate House, Highbury Park, London. 


Under the patronage of H.} H. M. ti the Queen and | Raye al Family. 








MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ee | Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. 


J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MUDIE's 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





14, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


ION BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
| en lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


| Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


| All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| LONI 





} 


MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C, 


Greek, and Roman. 


ustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


E.C. 


THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 





Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December Tth, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 





OF 


THE FIRM 


J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of ‘* George Geith of Fen Court,’ Kc 


WM, HEINEMAN N, 


LuNvoN : 








21, Bevrory Struner, W.C, 








| offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 


advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 


undertake the printing, being well equipped 


with printing machinery by the best 


| makers. 
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DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN 


SESSION 1892-9: 


The Royal College of Science supplies Comme of Instruction in the 
Geleness applicable to the Industrial Arts, especially those which ma 
ve classed roadly under the peods CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
ENGINEERING, and MIN 
A Diploma of Associate of the ‘College (As. R. C. Se., I.) is granted at 
the end of the Three Years’ Course, the required conditions being com- 
plied with. 


Four Royal Scacipeiios, of the value of £50 yearly each, with free | 


admission to the tures and Laboratories, are attached to the 
College. Two are offered for Competition each year to Associate 
Students not being Royal Exhibitioners, on the completion of their 
first year’s course. 

The Fees payable by Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each sepa- 
rate Course of Lectures, £1 for Half Course of Experimental Pbysics, 
or £10 for all the Lecture Courses of a Faculty, for the Session. 

For ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY—£z for a Special Course of One 
Month, £5 for Three Months, £9 for Six Months, £12 for the entire 


~~ 
For r PHY SICAL LABORATORY—£1 per Month (one hour a day), 
2 for a a Course of One Month, £3 per Month for six hours a 
day, or £6 for the Session (one hour per day). 
For ASSAYI —— for Three \ ang £9 for Six Months, £12 for 
the entire Sess 
For ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY—£2 for a Special Course of 
One Month, £3 for ut weit or 2nd Arts Course Royal University 
of by or £5 for a Special © nee. of Three Months. 
For BOPANICAL LABORATOR e as Zoological Laboratory. 
4 on AL LABORATORY te for a Special Course of One 
Mor 
Po DRAW ING SCHOOL—£3 for the Session, £2 for One Term. 
The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and the Drawing Schools 
are Open Daily for Practical Instruction. 
Mathematics, Mechanics, and) professor W. McF. Onn, M.A. 
Descriptive Geometry, Drawing, , 
Engineering, and Surveyin 
Chemistry (Theoretical and 


Professor J ames Lyox, M.A. 
Prac: } Professor W. N. Hartiey, F.R.S., 





tical) and Metallurgy .......... J 
Piysiss (Theoretical and Prac- } Professor W. ¥. ‘Barnert, F.R.S.E., 
GONE ccccvccccccccccccccccccccsce M.R,. 
{ Professor G. A. J. Core, F.G.S. 
Geology . Dean of Faculty for the 
Session 


O'Retmty, C.E., 


D.Se., 


Mining and Mineralogy .......... 4 { Prufessor, J. P. 


ee ‘ Professor T. 


BF ce ccsevccecseccacsvccesess 


Jounson, 
{ Professor A. C. Happoyx, M.A., 
F Z.8., M.R LA. 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy are recognised by the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Certificates of Attendance are granted to Medical and other Students 
attending the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
Zoological Laboratories. 

Programmes may be obtained on apglicntion at the College, or by 
letter .- ~ to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin. 

The FIRST —— M of the Session will commence on MONDAY, the 
3rd OCTOBER, 

Norte. ae erate Students will be required to pass an 
Entrance Ex mination in Elementary Mathematics and Elementary 
Practical Geometry, as indicated on page 5 ef Programme, copies of 
which may be hod on application from the Seer etary. 


Professor J. P. O° REILLY, Secretary. 


T HE ‘DATCHELOR TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 
CAMBERWELL GROVE. 
(In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls.) 
Principal— Miss RIGG, 
Mistress of Method and Lecturer—Miss C. E. CARPENTER ; 
Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

A full Course of Training and Preparation for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice), Lectures on the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education. Special provision made for 
instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, Elocution, Drawing, and 
Swedish Drill (Ling’s System). Abundant opportunity for practical 
work (in a school of more than 400 pupils). Model and Criticism 
Lessons. Regular Class Teaching. 

Fees moderate. Good home for Students. 

_Avply—P RINCIPAL, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The NINETEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, Octonen 10th 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering aud Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 
a Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open. Daily for practical 


“The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 
For Regular Day Stude’ nts. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. » For Medical Student ts. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of JUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. 
The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at a stipend of £120 per 
«annum, It is necessary that candidates should have a special know- 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and Keferences, should be sent in on or before 
SerTeEMBER the 20th. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August $th, 1892 ° 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


L egptm—py IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
» Council is yo: pred to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY 
and POLITIC AL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will be 
£200 per annum. Applic: ations, together with printed copies of Testi- 


a and References, should be sent in on or before SerremBER 
© 2oth 


For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August 9th, 102 “ 


» ~ T Ty 

AMPSTEAD—NMr. and Mrs. SONNEN- 
COL SCHEIN RECEIVE BOARDERS at the HAMPSTEAD 
> JLEGI ATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The KNOLL, EAST HEATH. 
; teparation for London University Examinations. “Acc: mnplisimepts 
x eminent Professors. Lessons in Swimming at the Baths, and in 
Kiding. Lawn-Tennis and open air Gymuasium. Beautiful situation 
aud every domestic comfort; sanitary arrapgemeuts 
Prospectuses and references as above. 





Ivor James, Registrar. 


nthe Meath, 
pertect, 








GERMAN READING BOOKS 


Adapted fur Schools and Private Tuition, 
BY 
Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor vf German in King’s College, London. 


I. EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HE- 
ROENGESCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for 
Conversation and Vocabulary. Thirtieth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE 
(Sketches from Goethe’s Travels in Italy). With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Literary and Biographical Introduc- 
tion. Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

3. SYBEL'S PRINZ EUGEN VON SA- 
VOYEN. With Notes and Biographical Notice. Third 

Edition, thoroughly Revised and Improved. 2s. 6d. 
“Dr. Bucbheim’s notes give all the historical and geo- 
graphical information needed.” —J ou: nal of Education. 


II. DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
Parr I. Contents :—1. Eigensian. 2. Dichter und Page. 


3. Der Hausspion. With Notes aad Vocabulary. Twelith 
Edition. 2s. 6d 
Part II. Contents:--1. Der Prozess, 2. Ein theurer Spass. 


3. List und oo 
Edition. 2s. 6d 
(Parts I. and II., together in 1 vol., 4s. 6d.) 


Parr Ill. Contents:—Der geheime Agent. In Five Acts. 
By Hacktixper. With Notes and Arguments. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

III. SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, Arguments to the Acts, and a com- 
plete Vocabulary. Thirteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


IV. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR und 
REISEBILDER. 


Abridged from his ** Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden des 
neuen Continents’’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c ) 
and *‘Ansichten der Natur.’”’ With Notes, Scientific 
Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

** Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books... 
The notes and scientific glossary are written with great care 
and lucidity.” —Public Opinion. 

““We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in 
search of an entertaining and improving reading book for the 
middle or higher forms.” — Academy. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King St., Covent Garden. 
UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Intimation is Hereby Given that the University Court of the 
University of St. Andrews will, at next Meeting, ELECT a Person to 
fill the Office of EXAMINER in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, about 
to become vacant, 


With Notes and Voonbulesy. Fourth 





by order of the Court, 
Srcant Gr ACE, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
aety different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 

M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
—.. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

ruro, &c. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY 
The General Neg x4 of Lectures on Zoology “ Professor W. F. R. 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.S., commences on WEDNESDAY, Ocroner 5th, 
atl p.m. These Lectures are intended to meet the reyuirements of 


= —? preparing for the various Examinations of the University of 
zondon 


A Special Course of Lectures on ANIMAL VARIATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who intend to pursue original investigations in 
Zoology will be given in the Lent Term. 


J. M. Horsm rou, M.A., Secretary. 


HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, $.E, LONDON. 


St. Andrews, 2nd Sept., 1892. 


TuvoR 


l'rincipals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Doleken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Siguor Garcia, Larpe nt, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c, 
Full list and references on application. 
Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


— “7 7 
XFORD.—ASCHAM SCHOOL.— 
Home for Daughters of Gentlemen. Highest Educational 
advantages. rrangement for Anglo-Indian children. Univ. and 
Foreign teachers. Prep. Roy. Coll and Acad. Mus-c, Univ. Loe. 
rqcie a Referee— Rev. Canon Christopher, Oxford. Vacaucy 
-UPIL-GOV. 


_ Al , 7 J 
THE NEW FULHAM SCHOOL of ART 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 1I2th. 

Practical Tuition in all Branches of Decorative Art 
Life Class, Modelling, Painting, Carving, Etching, &c. 

Full partic ulars from the Art Man: wer, 

E AROLDA, 

Metallic Paving and Artin ial Stone Company, Ltd., 





The Arch Studios, *ulham, 
Louden, 5.W, 


Blackwood’s Educational Works, 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 


FOR SENIOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS. 
Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples » consisting in great 
part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 357 pp., 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


The Exercises have been selected from numerous sources, 
and the Work specially adapted for Pupil Teachers’ Exami- 
nations, Students in Training, Candidates for Oxford, Cam- 
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Y. SEPTEMBER 10, 1892, | Work would have purged the book of all} we consider his rugged pride of origin and 

PATTER, ae é : such errors, and left it more attractive. It} his feminine delicacy of nerve. Enough has 

No. 1062, New Series. is but justice to say that the book’s dis-} been said about “‘ the dyspeptic man of 

i. Tnx Eprror cannot undertake to return, or figurements are external, and not inherent genius.” We want to hear no more of these 

2 alt te ant veted | 12 the writer's style, nor characteristic of | bodily weaknesses, except in palliation of the 

to correspond with the writers of, rejected | yi. thought. A second edition would] spiritual weaknesses that followed them. 

manuscript. merely entail such corrections, as a revision | Carlyle might say splenetic and mordant 

Zt is particularly requested that all business - wp tcn yay = _ the proofs might — about - the we = here 4 
ave effected in the first. ellow men of genius, and about himse 

5 letter regarding the supply of the pop a The most immediately obvious merit of | under the exasperation of suffering ; but 

$c. may be addressed-to the PuBLISHER, @n4 | My Nichol’s book is its narrative: a more | his ill temper rarely carried him beyond ill 

not to the Eprror. straightforward, fair, and sufficient account | words. Against the Carlyle who shrieked 

. | of Carlyle’s life does not exist. Mr. Nichol | and wailed over intolerable trifles, may be 

shirks nothing, and he exaggerates nothing, | set the Carlyle, whose first care, when Mill’s 














al LITERATURE. though the biographer of such a man has | carelessness had destroyed the manuscript 
" Se i: | every temptation to commit both crimes. | of the Mrench Revolution, was for Mill him- 

ile " — = ONichol (Macanillans ¥ From first to last Carlyle’s actual history is| self: and against the Carlyle who said 
ee ; put before us, without any more prejudice | contemptuous things about others, may be 

ve Ir is a familiar complaint that too many | than is inevitable. There is none of that|set the Carlyle who never grudged time 


manuals, series, cheap and popular guides | wearying laudation, or of that shocked|or means to help them. Doubtless, the 
to the knowledge of literature, are produced | deprecation, which is so impertinent and so | preacher of silence and of endurance loses 

just now; and the complaint has much | common. Carlyle’s life was worth record- | some dignity through his outcries, but never 

1. force. But the biographies of English men | ing, and Mr. Nichol has recorded it: the | through his deeds. Dante condescending to 
of letters, edited by Mr. Morley, are very | scrutiny of domestic dissensions, the small} torture his enemies, Milton railing upon 
far the best things of the sort yet published. | malicious gossip, the love of infinitely little | Salmasius, are not more pardonable than 
The series began with Johnson. The pre- | things, which go to the making of so many | Carlyle rending friends or foes with irony 
sent volume deals with the man of letters | modern biographies, are absent from this | and bitter words. He did not wholly mean 
who more than any other has inherited | biography. Mr. Froude has written the} what he said: so far as he did mean it, ho 
Johnson’s title, “the great moralist.” | full biography, from the vantage ground of | was but scourging the general folly of the 
There is little use in discussing that diffi-|a friend and devotee: various studies, | world, his own included. And he looked at 
cult matter, the value of contemporary | essays, and examinations of particular scenes | the world in the concrete, with the eyes of 
criticism. Perhaps it may be suggested | or periods correct and supplement that work. | a satirist and humourist. His first favourite 
that, while such criticism has great merits, | Mr. Nichol’s book gives us a judicial, brief | books were Wudibras and Tristram Shandy. 
N, there is yet some temerity in numbering | account, based upon a consideration of all | But he looked beyond the world into a vast 
bth among great English men of letters writers | the various pleadings and evidences. A| sphere of Powers, Immensities, Forces, 
not forty years dead. Thackeray, Haw- | careful comparison of this book with those | Veracities, Eternities : turning back to this 

th thorne, Dickens, Macaulay, Carlyle, are the | written by others, champions of Mrs. Carlyle | wretched earth, how solemn a prig looked 
most recent writers so included in the | or special pleaders of any sort, does but | Wordsworth, how sorry a drunkard was 
series. It might have been well to stop | confirm the first impression left by its} Lamb, how egregious a spectacle all the 
at Wordsworth, leaving to the judgment | evident sincerity. It is a commonplace to| merry farce of human life! ‘The stars, and 
of another century those who died after | say that origin and temperament are matters | the winds, and the seas: and then, absurd 
him. When Mr. Morley writes of Burke, | of singular importance in the consideration | persons in red gowns, doing justice ; absurd 
or Mark Pattison of Milton, or Mr. Jebb | of genius, but in the case of Carlyle it would | persons in black gowns, preaching righteous- 
of Bentley, we have little reason to suspect | be nothing less than absurd to ignore them: | ness! Full of these imaginative contrasts, 
er their books of unconscious partiality, | they appear in all his works and ways, to| he shot his rankling epigrams right and 
inevitable prejudice, or indiscreet partisan- | an extent beyond exaggeration. Mr. Nichol | left, half in laughter, half in bitterness. 

N. ship. It is too late in the day for any | does well to insist, upon many occasions, | Mazzini with his dreamy hopes, Mill with his 
violent change of mind about men so/| that in Carlyle we have the Scotch peasant | dusty logic, must have seemed monstrous to 

famous in letters. But Carlyle, great as | of genius, suffering from that pride which | him at such times of grim meditation. No 

we must think him, is a name provocative | in Scotchmen of mere talent is insufferable. | doubt they were great and good and the 

and inflammatory. Mr. Froude adores and | That sturdy self-respect and austerity of|like: but less than nothing beside tho 

~ Mr. Swinburne blasphemes. Scores of mind turn into self-conceit and irritability, | Eternities, mere comic actors amusing the 
living men have personal reasons for| with great ease. Fitzgerald, speaking of | Powers of Heaven fora time. Only when 

* inability to judge him with indifference. | his friend’s acrid sneers and jeers, pleads} he found men in whom he saw forco 
lt It was hardly to be expected, then, that | for him, “This is all a little Scotch indeli-| and vehemence, of some sort, could he 
Mr. Nichol should write as well upon | cacy to other people’s feelings.” Whether} reverence humanity. It might be a 
Carlyle as he has written upon Byron. we look into Scotch history or into Scotch | Quaker or a soldier, a poet or a prophet, 
The book shows signs of haste in matters | literature, we find this curious strain of|a modern statesman or an ancient demi- 
By mainly clerical, and the w/tima manus has|rough pride and nervous unamiability| god, who thus faced the invisible forces 
not been at work correcting mixed meta- | asserting itself; and Scotch writers have | of the universe with something of their own 
phors, verbal incongruities, errors of quota- | been foremost in recognising it. Whether | untiring vehemence: Carlyle was equally 
tion. The ten errata discovered and cor-| it be an Andrew Fairservice or a David| willing to reverence him. ‘Such a man’s 
rected are by no means all the errata| Balfour, in whom the Scotch humourist plays | tears and agonies, his spiritual conflicts or 
discoverable. Thus ‘‘ Mrs. Austen,” or “peer | with the characteristics of his countrymen, | physical violences, were sacred to him: a 
and botanize,” are unfortunate slips, and| this note of a good self-conceit is very | Cromwell struggling for speech, a Johnson 
there is far too much looseness of phrase-| prominent. In Carlyle the native tempera- | fighting with madness, were awful and 
ology. Carlyle did not “abandon” the | ment, self-reliant and democratic, was joined | divine: not so the ‘lovely wail” of a 
ministry : he never entered it. A ‘statute | to a special temperament less common. Mr. | Shelley, the “‘ bleeding heart” of a Byron. 
of Limitations” does not mean what the | Hutton has well remarked that Carlyle had | While Emerson looked through history for 
rd Writer’s metaphor implies. There was no | a physical delicacy of sense, such as no finely | “‘ Representative Men,” Carlyle looked for 
“ Abolition of Purchase Act.” Carlyle was | nurtured aristocrat could surpass. His |‘ Heroes”: not the fine flower of mankind, 

not ‘ Scott’s junior by four” years. Such misery over noise, his sensitiveness to un-| but the few demigods who stand above 

things are the clerical errors, er the inaccu- | pleasant surroundings of all kinds, gave/ the pitiable crowd, commanding them to 

L., racies, of a first version, which do not| him the tortures of a Heine, without thej| obedience. Anything about such heroes 
gravely injure a book’s usefulness, but | dignity of so terrible a prostration; and/ was precious in his eyes: each personal 
which are at least unnecessary. A week’s | almost anything can be forgiven him, when‘ detail of their ways and looks and lives. 
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fle contemplated history with the large 
contemplation of Gibbon, but with a troubled 
irony and a poignant misery unknown to 
that calm spectator of the pageant; and he 
fixed upon points of time, and upon certain 
figures, with the intensity of Tacitus. To 
Carlyle, the present could never be admir- 
able: it was teo close and too exacting. 
Cromwell, Knox, Luther, Dante, would not 
have satisfied him as his contemporaries : 
he was born with a craving for an ideal 
perfection, which his sense of humour for- 
bade him to find in real life, or in practical 
politics, or in the hopes of men. Confronted 
with living men of ‘* Work and Worth,” he 
refused to see in them the signs of his ideal : 
a Scotch Faust, he was always dissatisfied, 
querulous, and proud. He was pleased 
with the peasant virtues of Derbyshire. 
Fiizgerald writes to him : 


‘* Have some mercy, now and in future, on the 
‘ Hebrew rags’ which are grown offensive to 
you: considering it was those rags that did 
really bind together those virtues which have 
transmitted down to us all the good you noticed 
in Derbyshire.” 


That is to say, be consistent: useless 
advice to a man who cared nothing for a 





logical consistency. Side by side with the | 


humorous idealist was the literary critic in 
Carlyle. All Mr. Nichol’s observations upon 


that side of his nature and of his work are | 


excellent; especially as to his labour of 
love in making German literature known in 
England. For we are apt to think of 
Carlyle as of a prophet merely, a satirist, 
or a dreamer; we forget the amount of 
actual work done for us by his hard toil. 
Emerson, so bright and winning, so ardent 
and eager, gave us volumes of quiet, sub- 
tile comments upon life; but he knew 
nothing of hard work, the dusty drudgery 
among records and chronicles, from which 
came Carlyle’s best books. If we consider 
Voltaire or Hugo, or most writers of over 
thirty volumes, how great a mass of their 
writing seems to have a precarious depend- 
ence upon passing moods of the mind! But 
Carlyle has left us a mass of writings which 
are solid and substantial, which are inde- 
pendent of an opinion about his moral 
teaching and ideals. But his style, say 
some, will not that prove fatal to his fame ? 
The same thing might have been said of 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Rabelais and Sterne; 
of Richter, and of Heine in much of his 
writing. Without doubt, Plato and Cicero, 
Addison and Goethe, ran no such risks as 
must be run by the more audacious writers. 
Carlyle must lose and gain by his style. 
Lose, because it was, at times, what he 
called it, his “own poor affectation,” a 
struggling storm of words, conveying 
nothing worthy of so great an effort. But 
the better part of it needs no worthier 
defence than is contained in Mr. Meredith’s 
description of it. Rosamund Culling disap- 
proved of Beauchamp’s devotion to Carlyle. 
‘‘ His favourite author was one writing of 
heroes, in (so she esteemed it) a style re- 
sembling either early architecture or utter 
dilapidation, so loose and rough it seemed; a 
wind-in-the-orchard style, that tumbled down 
here and there an appreciable fruit with un- 
couth bluster. Sentences without commence- 
ments running to abrupt endings and smoke, 


like waves against a sea-wall; learned dic- 
tionary words giving a hand to street-slang, 
and accents falling on them haphazard, like 
slant rays from driving clouds; all the pages 
in a breeze, the whole book producing a kind 
of electric agitation in the mind and the 
joints.” 

It is a treacherous style in the hands of 
the imitator: a delicious style, as Dr. 
Holmes has shown, in those of the 
parodist; but its power and charm have 
appealed to the purest and simplest masters 
of style. Cardinal Newman, though he had 
“the brain of a medium-sized rabbit,” 
wrote : 


‘“‘ I commend to your notice, if it comes in your 
way, Carlyle on the French Revolution. A 
queer, tiresome, obscure, profound, and original 
work.” ‘A man of first-rate ability, I sup- 
pose, and quite fascinating as a writer.” 

Mr. Nichol’s moderation and insight are 
worthy of all praise. He shows us the 
man, not as a strong hero, nor as a canting 
humbug, but just as he was: the Scotch 
peasant of genius, the laborious man of 
letters, the friend of practical kindness and 
a bitter tongue, the victim of tortured 
nerves, the sad humourist, and the fighter 
of a dark spirit battling towards some light. 
The book is not a masterpiece of art, but it 
does an admirable service for Carlyle. 

LIonEL Jounson. 








Secret Service under Pitt. 
patrick. (Longmans.) 


Stvce the death of Richard Robert Madden 
a few years ago there is probably no one 
better acquainted with the undercurrents of 
Irish political activity at the close of the 
last century than is Mr. Fitzpatrick. His 
present volume is not only a distinct addi- 
tion to our knowledge of one of the most 
fascinating if at the same time one of the 
most gruesome episodes in Irish history, but 
it is also in my opinion by far the best 
book that Mr. Fitzpatrick has yet written. 
Slightly garrulous at times, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is never wearisome. He is a capital racon- 
teur; and his stories, if not always fresh, 
have a delightfully old-fashioned flavour 
about them that makes them always pleas- 
ant to read again. But even in his lightest 
moods Mr. Fitzpatrick is always serious, and 
his present volume is one to sadden the 
hearts of all serious men. 

Notwithstanding all that has been printed 
on the subject, the history of the United 
Irish movement still remains to be written. 
The materials for such a_ history are 
gradually accumulating, and it is from 
works like the present that the future 
historian will derive his greatest assistance. 
Some of us can remember the appearance of 
Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland and can 


By W. J. Fitz- 


government of Pitt succeeded in under- 
mining a movement formidable alike from the 
number and the character of its adherents. 
Honourable men have shuddered at the 
imputations cast on Pitt’s Irish government. 
They have deemed it impossible that any 
government should have sunk so low in 
public estimation as to render it necessary 
to have recourse to a system of espionage 
and judicial assassination. Reading Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s careful statement of facts long 
buried in the innermost recesses of Dublin 
Castle, they will recall to mind the warnings 
of Grattan and Curran, and will acknow- 
ledge that criminal as was the attempt to 
wrest a constitution by force, the system 
of government that had rendered such 
action the only alternative to political servi- 
tude was even more criminal. For this, 
rather than the somewhat trite maxim that 
‘* organisers of illegal societies will see that, in 
spite of the apparent secrecy and ingenuity of 
their system, informers sit with them at the 
same council board and dinner-table, ready at 
any moment to sell their blood,” 
is the moral of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book. In 
form, it consists of a critical investigation 
into the lives of the principal informers in 
the pay of Pitt’s government. The identity 
of some of these informers has naturally 
been involved in obscurity. Mr. Froude, 
and more recently Mr. Lecky, has hinted at 
some of them, but Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is 
the first serious attempt to solve the mystery 
in which they have hitherto been shrouded. 
Samuel Turner, the son of a small landed 
proprietor in the neighbourhood of Newry, 
the descendant apparently of a Cromwellian 
settler, had, like many another northern 
gentleman, thrown in his lot with the United 
Irish movement, and, being a barrister and 
a man of ability, had been elected a member 
of the Ulster Committee. After the dis- 
persion of the leaders of the movement in 
the spring of 1797, he had fled to Hamburg, 
the centre of the revolutionary movement, 
where he had found refuge in the house of 
Lady Edward Fitzgerald, and for a time 
filled the office of resident agent of the 
United Irishmen there. From Hamburg 
he had gone to Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of Hoche and De la Croix. At 
an earlier date, however, Turner had be- 
come involved in pecuniary difficulties ; and 
it was perhaps as much in order to relieve 
himself in this respect as for any such 
specious reasons as those he alleged, that he 
now crossed over to England in order to sell 
his services to the government. His offer 
was made through Lord Downshire ; and it 
was stipulated that his name should never 
be revealed even to the cabinet, and that he 
should never be called on to appear in a 
court of justice to prosecute any one who 
might be arrested in consequence of his dis- 





recall the profound sensation created, and 
recently renewed by the publication of the 


by his revelations regarding some of the 
actors in that movement, and of the circum- 
stances that led to its collapse. 
in the wake of Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky, 
and with an unrivalled knowledge of the 
times and men of which he writes, Mr. 





last two volumes of Mr. Lecky’s great work, | 


Following | 


coveries. His conditions were agreed to, and 
Turner immediately furnished Lord Down- 
shire with a list of the Executive Committee. 
For the further history of his services, how- 
ever, I must refer the reader to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s pages. Many things hitherto 
obscure he will there find made clear. He 
| will learn, for example, that it was on 
evidence supplied by Turner that O’Coigly 


Fitzpatrick has endeavoured to lay bare the | was hanged, that O’Connor after his trial at 
secret agencies by means of which the| Maidstone was rearrested, and that Valen- 
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tine Lawless, afterwards Lord Cloncurry 
was incarcerated in the Tower. He will 
follow the course of Turner, alias Furnes, 
alias Richardson, in Paris, London, Ham- 
burg, and Ireland. He will see him inter- 
cepting letters addressed to the French 
Minister of War, and furnishing copies to 
Pitt, among others the famous memorial 
of Dr. Mac Nevin, embracing a full report 
on the state of Ireland, and appealing to 
France for help. Above all, he will learn 
for the first time how it came to pass that 


Humbert’s expedition landed at Kéillala | 


among the starved and unarmed peasantry 
of Connaught and not in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast. Turner lived well on into the 
present century, drawing his pension to the 
last. He posed as a patriot, and not the 
least curious incident in his strange career 
was his offer to take O’Connell’s quarrel 
with D’Esterre upon himself. A few years 
later he lost his own life in a duel. 

Hardly less strange than the career of 
Turner was that of Francis Magan, the be- 
trayer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Magan 
was a creature of Francis Higgins, ‘ the 
sham squire”; and it was through him, 
according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, that Higgins 
derived most of the information that ren- 
dered him so useful to the government. 
Like Turner, Magan was a United Irish- 
man, and through life posed as the very 
pink of propriety. On the night that Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald lay bleeding to death 
in Newgate he was raised by the votes of 
United Irishmen to a still higher rank in 
the organisation. During the Union 
struggle he sided with the patriots, and his 
name appears along with that of Daniel 
O’Connell convening a great aggregate 
meeting in December, 1812, to protest 
against the conduct of the government. 
Still, as Mr. Fitzpatrick remarks, there was 
something uncanny about him, and men who 
remembered ’98 looked askant at him. He 
never married, but lived a lonely life in an 
old tumbled down house near the Four 
Courts. He died in 1843, leaving all his 
ill-gotten wealth to his sister. After his 
death all the rooms in the house were shut 
up, and Miss Magan ate, drank, and slept 
on the landing till she too died. 

But Turner and Magan were mere 
dabblers in treachery by the side of Leonard 
MacNally, the friend of Curran, the accom- 
plished advocate of the United Irishmen, 
and the betrayer of his clients. Mac 
Nally’s real character has recently been 
exposed by Mr. Lecky, but thirty years and 
more ago Mr. Fitzpatrick was on his track 
in Notes and Queries. Apropos of Mac 
Nally’s letters, Mr. Fitzpatrick has an 
interesting note to which it is worth while 
to direct attention, to this effect, viz., that 
Wickham’s papers, which are usually sup- 
posed to have undergone the fate of many | 
others of this period, notably those of the | 
Duke of Portland and Lord Clare, are 
safely preserved by his grandson. Some- 
time, it is to be hoped that they too, like 
Lord Cornwallis’s and Lord Castlereagh’s, 
will see the light. 

Everyone who has any acquaintance with 
Grattan’s speeches will readily call to mind 
the glowing passage in which he describes 


== 


philosopher, a Franciscan,” &c., and the 
valuable service he rendered by his 
‘* Address to the Common People of Ireland 
on occasion of an apprehended Invasion by 
the French and Spaniards in July, 1779.” 
It has long been known that O’Leary 
enjoyed a pension from government. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick undertakes to show precisely 
how that pension was earned, and his 
narrative goes far to confirm the worst 
suspicions regarding him. Setting aside all 
other circumstances, his intimacy with 





Higgins and Colonel O’Kelly, one of the 
Prince Regent’s black-leg associates, is of 
itself sufficient to damn him. But perhaps 
the most striking piece of evidence is that 
furnished by the late Lord Chancellor 
O’Hagan. 

‘“‘This gentleman,” says Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
‘* could not bring himself to believe Mr. Froude’s 
charge branding O’Leary as a spy, and was 
unable to rest until he read with his own eyes 
at the State Paper office the original corre- 
spondence. He returned to Dublin, declaring 
that the imputation was but too well founded.” 


But despicable as was the work O’Leary 
undertook, it was not really criminal. He 
prostituted his great abilities, it is true, and 
no Irishman will forgive him the part he 
played with Sir Boyle Roche in wrecking 
the Convention of 1783. He betrayed his 
country, but he did not do to death innocent 
men as did Thomas Reynolds and Captain 
Armstrong. 

Captain Armstrong, it will beremembered, 

was the chief, indeed the only witness—for, 
as Mr. Fitpatrick notes, the Irish treason law 
was not assimilated to that of England till 
1822—at the trial of John and Henry 
Sheares. Mr. Lecky, while deploring the 
unseemly haste of the trial, somewhat ex- 
tenuated the baseness of Captain Armstrong’s 
conduct, and has expressed his conviction 
that there can be no rational doubt as to the 
guilt of both brothers. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
narrative sets the affair in a rather different 
light ; and the fresh evidence he adduces, if 
it does not go to prove the innocence of the 
Sheares, is at least sufficient to prove that 
their trial was a mere travesty of justice, 
and that Armstrong, as well as MacNally, 
was an unmitigated scoundrel. 
‘“‘Mr. John Warneford Armstrong,” wrote 
Lord Cork on the eve of the trial, ‘‘ was cer- 
tainly in my regiment, and quitted it in a most 
disgraceful manner. From his conduct while 
there I would not pay much attention to what 
he did say, nor give much credit even to his 
oath. I would send a person or persons did I 
not think it would be too late.” 


This and another letter, MacNally, counsel 
for the defendants, judiciously suppressed ! 
Armstrong lived to old age, and even ac- 
quired a reputation as a good and generous 
landlord in one of the most disturbed dis- 
tricts of Ireland. He denied that he had, 
as Curran asserted, dandled Sheares’s baby 
on his knees while plotting the destruction 
of its father ; but Mr. Fitzpatrick relates an 
anecdote how, meeting Mrs. Sheares with 
her children, shortly after the execution of 
her husband, the latter ran gleefully to meet 
him. 

** His temper,” adds Mr. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘ was of 
as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which 


a leading solicitor, of whom Armstrong was a 
client, informed me that the captain, on one 
occasion, when entertained by Mrs. Maunsell in 
Marrion-square, smashed, by an awkward 
swinging gesture, the leg of the chair on which 
he sat, whereupon his exclamation was not 
a gallant apology, but ‘D—n your chairs, 
madam !’” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick no longer, I am glad to 
see, writes “‘cotemporaries,” but his use of 
“‘unless,” pp.7, 18, and elsewhere, is curious, 
and 1 think one ought to say ‘ documen- 
tary, and not ‘“documental evidence” 
(p. 224), [have noticed one or two misprints, 
and the Index is not always correct. 

R. Dvuntor, 








The Ainu of Japan: the Religion, Super- 
stitions, and General History of the Hairy 
Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. John 
Batchelor, C.M.8. With eighty illustra- 
tions. (The Religious Tract Society. ) 


THERE was a time when the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the Japanese Archipelago 
and neighbouring islands, as far north as 
Kamchatka, were peopled by men of the 
Ainu race, who could look out on their 
watery domain and exclaim, in the words of 
their old national sung, ‘‘ Gods of the sea, 
open your divine eyes. Wherever your 
eyes turn, there echoes the sound of the 
Ainu speech.” This speech, which shows 
no clear relationship to any other known 
language, now survives only among a few 
scattered communities in Yezo, the southern 
districts of Sakhalin, and the southern 
members of the Kurile group, communities 
numbering probably less than 20,000 souls 
altogether. Of these, the great majority 
(about 17,000) are confined to Yezo, where 
they are in progress of extinction, partly 
through drink and epidemics, partly by 
absorption in the growing Japanese colonies 
on that island. But this moribund race 
presents so many points of interest to the 
anthropologist, especially in their remark- 
able physical features, their social usages 
and religious views, that students will gladly 
welcome this addition to the studies of their 
characteristics that have in recent times 
been made at first hand by such observers 
as Dr. Scheube, Herr von Siebold, and Miss 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop). 

During the eight years (1880-89) that 
Mr. Batchelor devoted to missionary work 
among the Yezo Ainu he had exceptional 
opportunities for studying their inner life, 
aan he has here brought together a sur- 
rising amount of information on this sub- 
ject, the value of which is greatly enhanced 
by the excellent photographs and sketches 
supplied by Mrs. Batchelor. His intimate 
knowledge of the language, of which he 
has compiled a Grammar and Dictionary, 
and into which he has translated the Four 
Gospels, has also enabled the author to 
correct many of the mistakes made by his 
precursors in describing the social and reli- 
gious practices of these aborigines. Thus 
it appears that their real name is not Aino 
but Ainu, and the difference is more impor- 
tant than might be supposed. Azno is their 
Japanese nickname, meaning ‘‘ mongrel,” 
formed probably by popular etymology 








Father O’Leary, ‘‘a man of learning, a 





he carried for protection. Robert Maunsell, 


from the native name Amu, which means 
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men,” ‘ people” ; hence was also doubt- 
less suggested the Japanese legend of their 
canine descent. 

It is also shown that Miss Bird was quite 
wrong in taking the curious inao, whittled 
willow sticks with the shavings attached, 
for “‘household gods,” the fact being that 
they are sacred offerings to the gods, and 
sometimes apparently mere ornaments. It 


is strange that Miss Bird should have fallen | 


into this mistake, as she herself elsewhere 
states that the Ainu have no religion. But 
here again she is flatly contradicted by Mr. 
Batchelor, who devotes much space to show 
that “these people are exceedingly reli- 
gious, notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary.” ‘This, in fact, is the 
main feature of the work, and many of the 
statements made are so extraordinary that 
they will certainly tax to the very utmost the 
credulity of the reader. We are asked, for 
instance, to believe that these hairy abori- 
gines, confessedly at an extremely low 
grade of culture, have the most exalted 
and philosophic conceptions respecting 
the constitution of the universe, and the 
relations of the ‘‘one supreme God, the 
Creator of all worlds,” both to mortals 
and to all the lesser gods, above whom 
Ile towers, of whom He is the Maker, 
who are ‘THis servants aud deputies.” 
Mr. Batchelor was himself more than once 
taken severely to task by these rational 
polytheists for his disparaging remarks 
on the established order of things, whereby 
the mysterious ways of an all-wise and 
beneficent Jrovidence seemed to be 
questioned. ‘There are doubtless innumer- 
able deities both ‘‘ good and bad,” and of 
both sexes, some to be loved and honoured, 
some to be feared and hated, deities presiding 
over land and water, over mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and rivers, over the heavenly 
bodies, clouds, storms, and fire, over fair 
and foul weather, weal and woe ; but all are 
subordinate to the supreme God, obey His 
behests, and execute His orders. But being 
themselves finite and full of imperfections, 
they are but imperfect instruments of His 
will, liable to bungle and make mistakes 
through carelessness and other shortcomings. 
Hence the manifest defects of the universe 
are to be attributed not to the Creator, who 
means all for the best, but to His clumsy 
ministers; and thus have these simple- 
minded savages solved the great problem of 
the existence of physical and moral evils in 
a world created by a Being of infinite good- 
ness. Thus, when Mr. Batchelor ventured 
to remark on the rugged and forbidding 
character of the west coast of Yezo, he was 
“rebuked,” and told that he ought not thus 
to rail and reflect upon the works of God, 
and it was explained that 

‘**Yezo was made by two gods, a male and a 
female, who were the deputies of the Creator. 
The female god had the west coast as her 
portion of the work, and the male had the 
south and eastern parts assigned to him. 
They vied with each other in their tasks. As 
the goddess was proceeding with her work, she 
happened to meet the sister of Aioina Kamui 
[ancestor of the Ainu race], and instead of 
uttending to her duties, stopped in her work to 
have a chat, as is the general custom of women. 
Whilst they were talking, the male god worked 
away and nearly finished his portion of labour. 


' 

Upon seeing this, the female god became very 
much frightened, and in order not to be behind 
time, did her work hurriedly and in a slovenly 
manner. Hence it is that the west coast is so 
rugged and dangerous. If therefore anyone is 
disposed to grumble, he should remember that 
it is not the Creator Himself who is at fault in 
this matter, but his deputy. The chattering 
propensity of the goddess was the original 
cause.” 


After this we ceased to wonder at any- 
thing, and learn without further surprise 
that these favoured children of Nature, 
_whose language supplies no word for the 
| world or universe as a whole, have never- 
theless discovered that the earth is round 
and not flat, as supposed by their less 
| intelligent Chinese and Japanese neigh- 
bours. 


‘** According to them the world is a vast round 
ocean, in the midst of which are very many 
islands, or worlds, or countries, each governed 
by its own special order of gods. . . Upon 
asking the people why they supposed the world, 
taken as a whole, to be round, they replied that 
it was because the sun rises in the east, sets in 
the west, and comes up the next morning in 
the east again.” 


Certainly the Irish philosopher, Virgilius, 
bishop of Salzburg, who is usually credited 
with the first clear conception of the 
rotundity of the earth, could scarcely have 
put the point more neatly than this. But 
the author’s remarks on the word kamui, a 
god, will tend to shake the reader’s confi- 
dence in some of his conclusions regarding 
the sublime religious notions of these 
untutored aborigines. This term is not only 
equated with the Japanese kami, but the 
opinion is expressed that, ‘‘ however unlikely 
itmay at first sight appear, the Japanese 
owe their word for ‘god’ to an Ainu 
source.” Yot it has been clearly shown by 
Dr. A. Anuchin that famui has nothing to 
do with kami, but is an Aino compound 
form from iam-trui, ‘ flesh-strong,” 
that is, rich in flesh, the reference being to 
the bear, which was formerly the great god 
of the Ainu, as it is still of the Ghiliaks and 
of several other tribes on the neighbouring 
mainland. At stated periods this animal is 
killed and eaten with much ceremony, the 
scene partaking somewhat of a religious 
feast, and concluding with the usual 
drunken orgies, as described by many 
observers, inciuding Mr. Batchelor himself. 
When captured, the people “admire and 
make their salaams to it,” obviously a sur- 
vival of former worship, and before the 
sacrifice it is told that it is about to be sent 
to its forefathers ; pardon is craved for the 
offence, and ‘‘ it is comforted with the con- 
solation that large numbers of ‘nao | sacred 
offerings | and plenty of wine will be sent 
along with it.” Of course the larger and 
fatter, the more the god was admired, and 
thus the quality of abundant flesh came 
gradually to be regarded as the highest 
attribute of the divinity. Then the term 
kamui, when its etymology was forgotten, 
was naturally generalised as a name applic- 
able to all deities. Its resemblance to the 
Japanese kami is a mere coincidence, com- 
= to the resemblance, for instance, 

etween the English sheriff and the Arabic 
sharif. 

it is evident that the statements regard- 








ing the religious views of these natives 
must be received with great caution ; but in 
all other respects Mr. Batchelor’s contribu- 
tion to Ainu ethnology can hardly be over- 
rated. The book will always be consulted, 
if only for the sake of the numerous photo- 
graphs, which give an excellent idea of the 
physical features of this strange Caucasic 
waif, stranded, as it were, on the remotest 
confines of the Mongolic world. 
A. H. Keane. 








The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
by ©. G. Leland. Vols. V and VL.: 
‘‘Germany.” (Heinemann.) 


Ir is hardly likely at this time of day that a 
serious seeker for information about the 
religion, philosophy, or delles lettres of Ger- 
mauy willturn to Heine, except for the chance 
of an occasional side gleam of enlighten- 
ment. Mme. de Staél’s book, which Heine 
professed to supplement, would need to be 
poor indeed not to present, within its own 
scope, truer views of men and things than 
some put forward by Heine. The lady, 
however, is not regarded as one of the 
world’s greatest humorists; and as she 
dealt with what was after all only a passing 
phase of German evolution, her work is now 
one of the sober respectabilities to which 
professed students must occasionally refer, 
but hardly a living book. Heine’s work, on 
the contrary, thanks to the salt and spice of 
wit and humour, is one whose intrinsic merit 
as a collection and exposition of facts may 
be great or small, but which is still capable 
of being read by mere seekers after enter- 
tainment. It is therefore still worth 
translating ; defective knowledge and dis- 
proportionate treatment of details are things 
of slight importance here—we know where 
to look fur correctives—and the very spite 
that turns portrait into caricature, and 
biography into scandalmonging, gives, or 
seems to give, a grip of personality not 
always obtainable otherwise. The drift of 
the book is anti-religious, or rather anti- 
Catholic, a circumstance which necessitated 
now and then a little softening down of 
expression in the French version in which 
the book first appeared ; but as the purpose 
kept in view is political, or, to use Heine’s 
own word, social, and not controversial theo- 
logically, why—let the galled jade wince! 
and the translator give us our Heine 
undilute. Wit and humour, however, are 
essences extremely apt to lose both strength 
and flavour in the process of transference 
from one language to another. It was 
therefore a very natural and, on the face of 
it, a very happy thought on the part of a 
publisher desirous of bringing out Heine in 
English to invite the co-operation of a 
writer who had long worked on the border- 
land between German and English, having 
executed a version of the Reisebilder during 
the author’s own lifetime, and achieved for 
himself an independent and not insignificant 
reputation as a humorist. As if still fur- 
ther to raise expectation, Mr. Leland writes 
in his preface : 

‘* As regards serious effort to translate carefully 
and clearly, retaining as well as I could the 
spirit of a writer with whom I have long been 
familiar, and who himself expressed gratifica- 
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tion at the publication of my translation of the 
Reisebilder, I can only say that I have taken a 
degree of pains which I never before devoted 
to any similar work.” 

In the present volumes, therefore, we have 
a specimen of Mr. Leland’s very best work ; 
and, having conscientiously read nearly 
the whole of the first volume along with the 
original, I think I may say that, although 
mistakes are not quite so thickly strewn as 
they are in some parts of the previous 
volumes, they are still far too numerous. 
Here are some specimens, German and 


English : 
Herne. 


Die Einen, die Mani- 
chiier, erhielten diese 
Lehre [des Dualismus] 
aus der altpersischen 
Religion, wo Ormuzd, 
das Licht, dem Ahriman, 
der Finsternis, feindlich 
entgegengesetzt ist. Die 
Anderen, die eigent- 
lichen Gnostiker, glaub- 
ten vielmehr an die 
Priiexistenz des guten 
Princips, und erkliirten 
die Entstehung des 
bisen Princips durch 
Emanation, durch Gen- 
erationen von Aeonen, 
die, jemehr sie von 
ihrem Ursprung entfernt 
sind, sich desto triiber 
verschlechtert (Werke, 
Bd. v., p. 39). 

Das ganze System von 
Symbolen, die sich aus- 
gesprochen in der Kunst 
und im Leben des Mit- 
telalters, wird zu allen 
Zeiten die Bewunderung 
der Dichter erregen. In 
der That, welche kolos- 
sale Konsequence in 
der christlichen Kunst, 
namentlich in der Archi- 
tektur! Diese Gothi- 
schen Dome, wie stehen 
sie im Einklang mit dem 
Kultus, und wie offen- 
bart sich in ibnen die 
Idee der Kirche selber ! 
Alles strebt da empor, 
Alles transsubstanziert 
sich: der Stein... 
wird Baum; die Frucht 
des Weinstocks und der 
Aehre wird Blut und 
Fleisch —— (p. 44). 


Der wahre Christ 
spazierte mit iingstlich 
verschlossenen Sinnen, 
wie ein abstraktes Ge- 
spenst, in der bliihenden 
Natur umher (p. 47). 

Bestiindig aber halten 
wir im Auge diejenigen 
von den Fragen der 
Philosophie, denen wir 
eine sociale Bedeutung 
beimessen, und zu deren 
Lisung sie [die Philo- 
sophie} mit der Religion 
konkurriert (p. 107). 

In einer Zahl ist-alles 
Sinnliche und Endliche 
abgestreift, und dennoch 
bezeichnet sie etwas 
Bestimmtes und dessen 
Verhiltnis zu etwas 
Bestimmtem (p. 192). 


_Ich glaube, man er- 
lisst mich gern die 
populiire Eroérterung 
dieser Partie, wo ‘ von 


Mr. LELanp. 


The Manichaeans de- 
rived this idea [of Dual- 
ism] from the old Persian 
religion, in which Or- 
muzd, or Light, is op- 
posed as an enemy to 
Ahbriman, or Darkness. 
The true Gnostics placed 
more reliance on the 
pre-existence of the good 
principle, and explained 
the existence of the evil 
by emanation, by the 
generations of aeons, 
who, the more remote 
they become from their 
origin, die the more de- 
graded (Vol. v., p. 7). 


The whole system of 
symbols which express 
themselves in the art 
and life of the Middle 
Age will through all time 
awake the amazed ad- 
miration of the artist. 
And, indeed, what a 
colossal result it had [!] 
in Christian art, especi- 
ally in architecture ! 
How these Gothic cathe- 
drals are in harmony 
with the general cul- 
ture [!], and how the 
idea ot the Church is 
revealedin them! Every- 
thing in them rises and 
soars, everything trans- 
forms itself; the stone 
sprouts . . .and becomes 
a tree, the fruit of the 
vine, and the branches 
become flesh and blood 
—— (p. 11). 

The true Christian 
walked with agonised 
reserved feelings, like 
an abstracted spectre 
here and there in bloom- 
ing Nature (p. 15). 

And we must con- 
stantly bear in mind 
those questions of philo- 
sophy to which we at- 
tribute a social signifi- 
cance, and whose solu- 
tion concurs [!] with 
that of religion (p. 68). 


All that which is 
sensible and finite is 
concisely given in a 
number, and yet it indi- 
cates something deter- 
mined, and its relation 
to something determined 
(p. 141). 

I believe that the 
reader will willingly 
excuse me from giving 
the popular disquisition 


Herne. 


den Beweisgriinden der 
speculativen Vernunft, 
auf das Dasein eines 
hichsten Wesens zu 
schliessen,’’ gehandelt 
wird (p. 198). 


Alle Wege, die man 
in dieser Absicht ein- 
schlagen mag, fangen 
entweder von der be- 
stimmten Erfahrung und 
der dadurch erkannten 
besonderen Beschaffen- 
heit unserer Sinnenwelt 
an .. .; oder sie legen 
nur unbestimmte Erfah- 
rung, Dasist, irgend ein 
Dasein zum _ Grunde, 
oder —— (p. 199). 

Sie [die Kirche] hat 
durch grosse_ geniale 
Institutionen die Bestia- 





Mr. Leranp. 


of that part where the 
author treats of ‘* prin- 
ciples of the proof of 
speculative reason de- 
ducing the existence 
of a highest being.”’ 
(p. 146). 

Every road which one 
can take with this inten- 
tion must begin either 
from determined experi- 
ence and the thereby 
recognised special adap- 
tability of the world of 
sense .... or they have 
for basis only undeter- 
mined experience, that 
is, an existence, or else 
—— (p. 147). 


It [the Church] suc- 
ceeded by subduing with 
its great genial institu- 





litit der nordischen 
Barbaren zu ziihmen und 
die brutale Materie zu 
bewiiltigen gewusst 
(vi. 23). 


tions the bestiality of 
Northern barbarians and 
mastering brutal matter 
(p. 245). 


This last example is one of sticking too 
close to the absolute words of the original ; 
‘** genial” does not mean the same thing in 
German and in English. Too frequently 
Mr. Leland goes to the other extreme and 
seems to reject arbitrarily the right words, 
as when he substitutes ‘‘compromise”’ for 
‘‘ concordat,” ‘council’ for “conclave” 
(at a papal election), “chart” for “charter,” 
and translates Abyeordneten (delegates) as 
‘minor officers” (p. 41). Perhaps his 
greatest mistake is over the word ultus, 
which Heine uses in the right sense of 
“cult,” “ritual,” ‘ worship,” as comple- 
mentary or antithetic to ‘‘dogma.” Mr. 
Leland (at p. 4) appends to it the following 
extraordinary note: ‘‘The trué meaning of 
this disputed word is here the peculiar form 
which national spirit or character assumes 
in action, including its social, literary, and 
other developments”; and translates it 
**culture”’ several times. Whether he im- 
proves his own position when he further on 
in the book translates it rightly may be 
doubted. Occasionally, in passages whose 
sense is not wholly lost, the wording is awk- 
ward even to grotesqueness, as in ‘ whether 
the Virgin Mary was one giving birth to 
God or man” (p. 5), and ‘The model of 
the master makes the man” (p. 296), in 
which alliteration seems to have run away 
with Mr. Leland. What Heine says is, 
‘“‘The example of the master guided the 
disciples.” Mr. Leland is unfortunate in 
his French too; ‘ dont la lumi¢re saut aux 
yeux ”’ (p. viii.) may be due to the printer, 
but it is hard to believe that the “lion de 
Juda démeurtré” ever appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. As for “la ruis- 
seller a pour nous l’eau de Jouvence,” the 
omission of an accent and the separation of 
a final letter have made fine havoc of the 
sense. I suppose it must be credited to the 
printer. But who read the proofs? Then 
we have the famous distish— 

** De par le roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu,”’ 
with its measure spoilt by the substitution 
of dans for en. And was not the place the 
churchyard of St. Médard? Mr. Leland 
says the Cour des Miracles. 





Altogether, ‘the conclusion is forced upon 
one that Mr. Leland’s knowledge of German 
is not sufficiently accurate, nor his command 
of English sufficiently absolute, to constitute 
him an ideal translator of a German classic. 
Those who know the original can only 
regret, for the author’s sake, the publication 
of a version so imperfect; and those who 
are obliged to use a translation will be very 
apt to imagine that Heine's cleacness and 
brilliancy have beer much over-stated. The 
latter are certainly to be pitied, for it is 
hardly probable that any one else will care 
to go over the ground after Mr. Leland. 

R. McLryrock. 








SCOTCH CLERICALISM OLD AND NEW. 
Studies in Scottish History, chiefly Eeclesiasti - 
By A. Taylor Innes, 
Stoughton.) 


Scottish Ministerial Miniatures. By Deas 

Cromarty. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
TuxzsE two books have almost nothing i2 
common ; yet for that very reason they may 
be taken and considered together. Between 
them they represent a phase—possibly a 
transitory phase — of Scottish theologico- 
ecclesiastical life. The one is dry with the 
dryness of pedantry; the other is unctuous 
with the unctuosity of the female gossip who 
is never happier than when she is in church, 
and who, to do her justice, is interested 
quite as much in the sermon as in the 
bonnets. For one Scotchman that will read 
Mr. Taylor Innes’s volume, there are twenty 
Scotchwomen who will care to have a peep 
at the instantaneous photographs of pro- 
fessors and ministers at present living North 
of the Tweed, taken by the lady—one may 
safely bet Mr. Gladstone’s ten to one that 
it is a lady—who styles herself ‘‘ Deas 
Cromarty.” 


It may be doubted, indeed, whether Mr. 
Innes has done wisely in republishing a 
number of his papers which have no merit 
but a controversial one. It is strange that a 
veteran writer for the press and the maga- 
zines should have committed such an error. 
Nearly half of his book is composed of argu- 
ments which may be interesting to Mr. 
Taylor Innes and folk who, like himself, 
are Disestablishers and Free Churchmen, 
but which are a weariness of the flesh to 
ordinary lay—even to ordinary Scotch— 
humanity. Mr. Taylor Innes’s action in 
republishing his controversial articles is all 
the more to be regretted, because it has led 
to his attempting at least to secure immor- 
tality for some very sad nonsense about 
Burns. Ina paper styled ‘The Question 
in Scotland Twenty Years Ago,” he delivers 
a number of hard blows—the hard blows of 
a member of the Evangelical party—at the 
Moderates, who were, according to theirlights 
and capacities, the Latitudinarians or Broad 
Churchmen of the eighteenth century in 
Scotland. He discovers that the Moderates 
‘“‘cast away” the life of Burns, and this 
mainly on the faith of two uncorroborated 
stories. One of these, which Mr. Innes 
describes as ‘“‘unspeakably touching,” but 
which is in reality unspeakably silly, is to 
the effect that Burns was 


eal, 


(Hodder & 


} visited byithat sudden consciousness of sin 
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and despairing aspirations after a higher life 
which comes once in a lifetime to many a man,” 


and that he 


‘went with his convictions to the ministe 
of the parish where he happened to be—a 
Moderate of excellent character—who heard all 
he had to say, and gave it as his advice to him 
not to trouble himself about these things—to ‘ go 
to the first penny-wedding he could find, and 
think no more about it.’ ” 


The second story is that 


‘one of the leaders of the Moderate party in 
Ayrshire, having seen a small manuscript col- 
lection of Burns’s earliest poems, sent for the 
oe He treated him kindly and praised his 
00k, but pointing out passages here and there 
that were tinged with the traditional religion 
which the writer had imbibed under his father’s 
roof, advised him, for the sake of his own future 
reputation, to avoid all drivelling pietism, and 
to keep henceforth such unpoetical stuff out of 
his poems.” 


And so, in virtue of these two stories, we 
are asked to believe that 


r 


“ the failure of Burns’s higher aspirations was 
[‘ were’ is the actual word in the text] due not 
merely to that general atmosphere of unbelief 
which his Moderate friends certainly spread 
around him, but to their positive contact or 
interference at the time when that glorious 
nature was struggling to open itself to 
heaven,” 


This is unfair to the Moderates; Mr. Innes 
condemns them for (in their case at all 
events) the very worst form of insincerity, 
on the evidence of second-hand gossip. But 
it is preposterously unjust to Burns. If it 
is true of David Hume, as averred by Mr. 
Innes, that he had “ six times the brains” 
of “‘the leading Moderates” of his time, 
it is no less true that Burns had six times 
the brains of the clergymen of Ayrshire, 
not to speak of ‘‘ the drunken writers and 
boozy lairds who desired to seduce Burns 
into the Moderatism which they could trust, 
as a religion that made pleasant provision 
for the flesh.” And yet we are asked to 
believe that Burns allowed himself to be 
influenced, even allowed his moral life to be 
wrecked, by men intellectually his inferiors 
almost to an incalculable extent! 

But Mr. Innes is an industrious investi- 
gator and a careful, if also somewhat prosaic, 
chronicler; and several of his essentially 
non-controversial papers, such as “ Samuel 
Rutherford,” ‘‘ Sir George Mackenzie,” and 
“ Edinburgh and Sir William Hamilton,” 
are fairly readable. His description of 
Rutherford—Rutherford of the Letters more 
engen B an “unselfish egoist,” is 
1appy, and it is as accurate as it is 
happy. Mr. Innes has further done a dis- 
tinct service to history and to Scotland by 
reproducing the brighter side of the life and 
character of the eminent lawyer and politician 
so unhappily known as ‘Bloody Mac- 
kenzie.” e says of Mackenzie quite truly 
that his “writings show that steady and 
discriminating love of justice which every 
great lawyer possesses, if not as an original 

assion, at least as a slowly acquired and 

eep-founded habit.” Mackenzie further did 
a vast deal to improve the administration of 
criminal justice in Scotland. Before his 
time an accused person never knew what 
witnesses the Crown was to bring against 
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| him ; Mackenzie obtained a law that a list 


should be furnished to the prisoner fifteen 
days before trial. Formerly the naming 
of a jury was in the hands of the King’s 
Advocate ; Mackenzie had an Act passed em- 
powering the judges to select forty-five men, 
of whom the defendant chose fifteen. He 
also established the practice by which the 
defendant has the last word in criminal 
cases. Finally, ‘‘the clerk of the court 
appointed by the Crown used always to be 
enclosed with the jury for their direction 
till Charles II.’s law-officer got an Act 
empowering them to choose their own 
clerk.” 

“Deas Cromarty’s” volume is of a very 
different sort from Mr. Taylor Innes’s. It 
deals entirely with men in their more 
human aspects, whereas Mr. Taylor Innes’s | 
deals mainly with historical facts and con- 
troversies, and with ecclesiastics as eccle- 
siastics. It is full of ‘‘a living interest in 
living men.” It is, indeed, a sign of the times 





in Scotland. Men and women there, who are 
attached members of congregations, talk ! 
much, sometimes eulogistically, sometimes in | 
a depreciatory spirit, always in a gossippy 

way, of clergymen—of their appearance, 
their dress, their habits, their headaches, 
their families, their orthodoxy (or the 
reverse), and the manner in which they 
attend to their multifarious duties. This is 
a volume of such gossip, clarified and to 
some extent spiritualised. Dealing with 
the personal appearance and the mental 
specialities of sixteen professors and forty- 
six ‘ministers on charges,” it will be 
regarded as ‘“‘ quite a treat” in a large 
number of Scotch households. How 
delightful, for example, to learn that Prin- 
cipal Rainy has ‘a well-filled, well-carried 
figure,” “‘a clear cut, classic, attentive face,” 

and an “air of composed information and | 
ability for every affair in hand.” Is there 
not, however, a touch of provincialism in such 
praise as that ‘‘as leader of the House of 
Commons he [ Dr. Rainy] would have stood 
without a rival?’’? How pleasant it must be 
to see oneself described as ‘‘ a small finished 
man, dark haired, and handsomely smooth 
atop, with a fine aquiline cast of face,” and 
to learn that one ‘‘is at once a scholar and 
a gentleman,” and “would be quite in 
place in any circle of eminent University 
men”! Again, “ill-hung but vigorous are 
the mouth and jaws, and the voice cor- 
respond”; but it must console the Rev. Dr. 
James Stalker, who is so sketched, to learn 
that he has “‘ a vigorous nature in tilt at the 
sins of the world, eager to serve a cause, 
to help a friend.” It is of judiciously 
whipped-up adulation of this kind that 
Scottish Ministerial Miniatures is mainly 








composed. ‘Deas Cromarty” shows her- 
self, besides, tolerably familiar with the | 
theological controversies of the day in Scot- 
land, and surveys them from what she her- 
self would probably term a Wide Church 
standpoint. She knows her business as a 
ip-photographer, and would probably— | 
fia: 8 but try—write a tolerably successful | 
novel with a clergyman for hero, though not 
martyr. But, as has already been said, | 
this book is notable mainly as a sign of the | 
times. | 


Winuam Wattace, | 





NEW NOVELS. 


Quixote the Weaver. By C.G. Furley Smith. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Come Live With Me and Be My Love. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Heinemann.) 


Where Honour Sits. By W. B. Home-Gall. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 


The Interpreter’s House. By B. Paul Neu- 
man. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Conquering Heroine. By Mrs. Hunger- 


ford. (White.) 


An Evil Reputation. By Dora Russell. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Tib. By George Douglas. 
Anderson & Ferrier. ) 


A Big Mistake. By Grace Ellicott. 
Flack.) 


Paid in Full. 
(W. Stevens.) 


Mr. Hvcn Boswett, millowner, of the 
Scotch town of Queenshope, is the hero of 
Quixote the Weaver. The author gives him 
this designation because, although he is the 
wealthiest man in Queenshope, he has 
socialistic tendencies which make him more 
considerate towards his workpeople than 
factory owners are generally. While the 
other Queenshope employers of labour 
“‘combined the most radical longings to 
abolish the peerage with the most conserva- 
tive feelings regarding the proper position 
of mill hands,” Boswell put his workpeople 
on a higher level, and sought their material, 
intellectual, and moral well-being. Of 
course, he suffered for his reforming zeal, 
and all the most benevolent actions of his 
life were turned against him. He befriended 
a poor mill-girl who had been betrayed and 
abandoned by her lover, and the world 
called him her seducer. He was even 
accused of setting his own factories on fire 
so that he might obtain the insurance money 
of £50,000, and out of all those who had 
received of his beneficence there were none 
to stand by him in his hour of adversity. 
Two women only knew him to be the soul 
of honour, and they remained true. One 
was his wife, a gentle retiring girl, whose 
depth of feeling had never been suspected 
until affliction tried her as in a furnace; 
and the other was Lindsay Lorimer, a young 
lady of lofty aspirations, his first love. The 
narrow world of Queenshope was startled 
when the faith of these two was justified by 
events, and Boswell’s character was cleared 
of every stain. There was a good deal of 
tribulation to pass through, however, before 
this desirable consummation; and a young 
artist, Basil Warrender, was instrumental 
in bringing the truth to light. He was 


(Oliphant, 
(John 


By Mary H. Tennyson. 


rewarded for his action, which it must 


be confessed sprang largely from his affec- 
tion for Lindsay Lorimer, by the love of 
that peerless creature, who had the art 
possessed by true musicians of making the 
violin speak. Peter Ranken, the father of 
the betrayed girl, is a powerfully-drawn 
character. A half- taught Republican 
weaver, to him “ equality and brotherhood 
meant only social reversal—servant becom- 
ing master and master slave.” Geordie 
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Lawson, the Scotch poet, is also excellently 
drawn. His conceit is colossal. 


“*Tt’s the like o’ us,’ he remarks on one 
occasion, ‘the poets—the S res, an’ the 
Burnses, an’ the Lawsons—that could gie ye 
the best help, for we’re aye soundin’ the deeps 
o’ man’s soul, studyin’ the ambeetions an’ the 
passions that’s the same in a’ ages an’ in a’ 
stations.” ’ 

The name of Mr. Furley Smith is new to 
us, but he is a writer of distinct promise. 
He has a grasp of individualities, and there 
are many parts of this novel which testify 
also to his command over the springs of 
humour and pathos. 


Mr. Buchanan’s story is by no means 
equal to his best work in fiction, but it is 
still far beyond the capacity of the average 
novelist. There is no doubt it would have 
been better still had it not been founded 
on the author’s pastoral drama, ‘‘ Squire 
Kate.” Writing a novel from a drama 
must be destructive of spontaneity, and 
that is just the impression left by Come Live 
With Me and Be My Love. The scenes are 
too much constructed to order. Neverthe- 
less, the character of Catherine Thorpe, the 
woman-farmer—whose lover is taken away 
from her by her sister Bridget—is power- 
fully drawn, and the same may be said of 
the sister herself. Catherine has given her 
affections to a somewhat lackadaisical youth 
—as handsome, full-blooded women some- 
times will—while she utterly ignores the 
masculine affection of Geoffrey Doone, her 
overseer, who has long worshipped her from 
afar. Meanwhile, the favoured lover has 
eyes only for Bridget, and there is much 
trouble all round when the bent of his 
affections is discovered. Love philtres and 
tragic incidents are part of the apparatus 
employed by the author. Of course there 
is a general reconciliation at the last. Mr. 
Buchanan gives us some pretty transcripts 
of nature and human nature in the South 
of England, and his volume is appropriately 
dedicated to Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


The Tale of the Desert March, Egypt, 
1884-85, by Mr. Home-Gall is all in the line 
of the new class of sanguinary war stories. 
Charles Morrelle, the hero, enlists in the 
army because he believes Rose Gresham has 
been untrue to him. There was plenty to 
make him think so, though everything is 
ultimately shown to have arisen from a 
mistake. ‘Rose’s sister, Leila, has borrowed 
some of her clothes in order to keep an 
assignation with her married lover in the 
gloaming. Morrelle sees the lovers, and 
mistakes Leila for Rose. Next day he has 
a stormy interview with Capt. Bassett, the 
betrayer, whom he charges with an intrigue 
with Rose. Bassett does not undeceive him, 
and Rose also, in order to shield her sister, 
suffers herself to be misunderstood. Bassett 
plays a more unworthy trick still. In view 
of Morrelle, he forcibly embraces Rose, thus 
making believe that they are lovers. 
Morrelle rushes from the scene distracted, 
and forthwith takes the Queen’s shilling. 
At Abu Klea he fights like one of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s heroes, saves the life of 
his mortal enemy, Bassett, and obtains the 
Victoria Cross and a commission. When 
he returns to England the tangled web is 





all unwoven, and Rose and Morrelle are 
united in wedlock. Albeit there is some- 
thing to desiderate in Mr. Home-Gall’s style, 
the war passages in his novel are told with 
spirit, and as a whole Where Honour Sits 
may certainly be pronounced readable. 


The Interpreter’s House has just missed 
being a very striking volume. It is a book 
of parables dealing with life and death. 
The mysteries of both are now and again 
handled with a skill that promises still 
better things to come. Mr. Neuman’s style 
is effective, though it is by no means 
immaculate when judged from the severe 
grammatical standpoint. He must also get 
rid of that uncouth German phraseology 
which finds expression in such literary 
barbarities as “thy never-to-be-forgotten 
industry,” ‘‘a few worthy-to-be-noticed 
stones,” ‘‘ this by - the - body - hampered 
spirit,” ‘the soon-to-be-published, world- 
influencing work,” and the like. Still, it is 
something when a writer strikes out a path 
for himself, as Mr. Neuman does in such 
sketches as ‘‘The Forest Child,” ‘ The 
Sins of the Fathers,” and “ The Second 
Manhood of Amos Dole.” 


The author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn” is enter- 
taining as usual in 4A Conquering Heroine. 
The young Irish goddess, Bridget O’ Neill, 
is no doubt such a captivating creature that 
even a cold critic would succumb to her 
charms ; but in the interests of her own sex 
we are very glad when she marries, and the 
havoc among the “eligibles” is arrested. 
She is a vivacious, lovable creature, but she 
(perhaps unconsciously) plays it very low 
down upon other girls who have not her 
natural advantages and charms. All the 
men who are introduced to her—from proud 
lords to penniless youths—simply come up 
to be bowled over like so many ninepins. 


Miss Dora Russell’s story, dn vil Repu- 
tation, is full of startling surprises, and 
reminds us of the French detective novels. 
The “ evil reputation” does not belong to a 
human being, but to a lonely house on the 
sea coast, where more than one ghastly 
tragedy has been enacted. The most 
exciting of these is related at length. A 
beautiful young married woman is the 
victim, but she survives almost unheard-of 
cruelties to bring retribution upon her 
guilty husband and his accomplice. All 
who are fond of sensationalism will find no 
lack of it in this volume. 


In a wholly different vein is 71d, a story 
of Scottish farm life, which details the love 
passages in the history of two sisters—-Tib 
and Clova Shiel. There are no incidents 
out of the common, yet the sketch is 
extremely interesting, because it is grace- 
fully written, and the fresh country -air 
blows across its pages. 


With one of Shakspere’s characters Miss 
Ellicott might say of A Big Mistake, “A 
poor thing, but mine own.” Certainly no 
one would desire to rob her of the honour 
of its production. The style is thin and 
trivial to the last degree, and the two lead- 
ing characters behave foolishly. Lady 
Armytage, having failed to become united 
to the man she loves, joins a sisterhood, and 
soon dies. Whether we look at the conduct 





of her ladyship, or that of Mr. Fenwick, or 
whether we regard the book as a whole, we 
are inclined to echo the words of the title, 
and say “a big mistake.” 


For the sake of human nature, we trust 
there are not many fathers like Herbert 
Ferrol, who treats his daughter—the heroine 
of Paid in Full—with fiendish cruelty. 
Some of the American experiences related 
here are almost incredible. Happily the 
daughter escapes from her father’s clutches, 
and after stirring vicissitudes finds at last a 
happier fate than the one she had been 
destined for. The story holds the reader’s 
attention. 

G. Barnerr Smiru. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


A (arden, and Other Poems. By Richard 
Francis Towndrow. (Fisher Unwin.) There 
is a certain charm about these verses that is 
often absent from work which, from the point of 
view of art, can claim « far higher place. It 
arises from their obvious sincerity. They are 
the unforced expression of moods which at 
times visit most men, but which few have the 
gift to record with such a delicate and tender 
touch. One imagines them written in some 
country home—a parsonage perhaps—in the 
intervals of a life of quiet labour, little vexed 
with care. There are the faults of an amateur : 
an imperfect sense of rhyme, a tendency to 
echoes—here of ‘‘In Memoriam,” there of 
‘‘Caterina to Camoens”; but the thought is 
always high, if not deep, and the singing pure 
and full of melody. Like so many minor 
poets of the century, Mr. Towndrow is at his 
best in reproducing effects of natural beauty. 
There is nothing happier in the volume than 
“* A Pool in a Meadow,” of which these are the 
first two stanzas :— 


** Pollard willows guard the place, 
Pond weeds clothe it nearly over, 
Save where, drawing back a space, 
They the clear, black, secret face 
Of the silent pool uncover. 


** Round about it tangled bushes, 
Here and there a little parted, 
And beneath them tufts of rushes, 
Where the moor-hen shyly pushes 
Into darkness when upstarted.”’ 


Nearly half the poems are in sonnet-form, and 
of these the most successful are a series devoted 
to the four seasons in some of their infinitely 
various phases. It is hard to choose a 
favourite where so many are good, but, on the 
whole, we think that this autumnal one, with 
its jubilant note, pleases us best :— 


‘¢ The elms are clad in triumph-robes of gold, 
And orchards glowing in autumnal blaze, 
Lifted from earth to heaven through dark’ning 


days, 
Flushed yyith a flame which they alone behold ; 
Gathered and stored, while seasons slowly rolled 
Through that half-cycle, since the first love 


lays 
Of mating birds filled all the wooded ways 
With promise, till the gorse lit up the wold. 
Dear h! when Spring’s new garments greet 


the 
How fair is her awaking—green, beneath 
The snow-fringed blue of April’s canopy— 
Still lovely through all growth, till that first 
t' 


wreath 
Is turned to gold by true life’s alchemy ; 
Most glorious in the vestments of her death.”’ 


Love in Earnest. By J. G. F. Nicholson. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Nicholson has a fatal gift 





of fluency. He has collected here no less than 
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a hundred and nineteen sonnets, besides 
songs, ballades, and rondeaux. Unfortunately, 
his sonnets lack that last unanalysable quality 
of distinction ; and sonnets without distinction, 
especially in a long series, can only be 
monotonous. Taken by themselves, each is 
harmless; the sentiments are neatly expressed, 
the rhythms musical—too musical, indeed: a 
little ruggedness of expression, if only it came 
from true thought or intense feeling, would 
really produce a better effect than this constant 
languorous beauty. The following is a fair 
type of the whole fifty which make up the 
title-poem of the volume :— 


‘* A sad, soft colour in the sunset-skies ; 
Dark clouds that drift o’er spaces amber clear 
Above the tree-tops; through the silence 
drear 
The voice of an ebbing sea that sobs and sighs ; 
And on your face, whence all the gladness dies, 
A wistful look that tells of dawning fear, 
A new unwonted whisper at your ear, 
A vague indefinite shadow in your eyes. 
‘* Oh that my love could chase your care away, 
And drive this first faint sorrow from your 
breast, 
But the dim future heeds not Love’s behest ; 
Powerless am I the Unseen to know or stay, 
And yet, throughout Life’s long, mysterious 


a ’ 
God ar my darling,’ that you may have 
rest !”’ 
The miscellaneous sonnets at the end of the 
volume, and some, at least, of the lyrical 
pieces, where the want of strength and concen- 
tration is less felt, seem to us much better. 
But how could Mr. Nicholson venture even a 
sonnet-sequence on ‘‘The Ancient Marinere”’ 
with a light heart and no fear for the inevitable 
comparison ? 


Leaves of Memory. By Elizabeth Cowell. 
(Seeley.) These poems are mostly written in 
rapid metres, with a curiously incongruous 
effect, for the subjects of which they treat are 
nearly always meditative. They are songs of 
regret; of regret for death, or for the romance 
of history, or for the ideals and illusions of 
earlier years. The authoress is not without 
some measure of poetic feeling, but her com- 
mand of technique is entirely inadequate to 
give it form. More knowledge of the great 
masterpieces would, one hopes, have made the 
following lines impossible :— 

** *She’s overworked,’ th’ old woman said, 

And slowly shook her snow-white head ; 

‘ Her other grandmother feels it too : 

The poor thing has too much to do.’ ”’ 
Of course Mrs. Cowell can write better than 
this. Such poems as ‘‘ Sunrise in Calcutta,” 
‘* The Queen’s Cross,”’ ‘‘The Well of Clisson ”’ 
reach a far higher level. 


Poems. By A. G. R. (Chiswick Press.) 
There is not a thought in this volume which is 
other than commonplace; hardly a phrase, a 
rhyme, or an epithet which is not hackneyed. 
The writer has no feeling for metre, and his 
lines frequently fail to scan. He is always 
tedious and often absurd. This would have 
been rejected by any self-respecting school 
magazine :— 


‘* The oak may brave the tempest, 
And the ash may love the breeze, 
But I know an humble flower 
That nestled ’neath the trees ; 
And the bitter east wind smote it, 
And each fibre shrank and sighed, 
And its little tendrils—blasted— 
Shrivelled up—and so it died.’’ 
The next stanza is, if possible, feebler. 
**CANTERBURY POETS.”’—Songs of Béranger. 
Translated into English Verse by William 
Toynbee. (Walter Scott.) Mr. Toynbee has 


certainly a happy touch in translation. We 
think his book might be read through, by a 








person who had not read Béranger, without being 
recognized as a translation in more than half 
a dozen lines ; and this is high praise. Further, 
he has often caught the lilt and swing of the 
original refrains—here, for instance, in ‘‘ The 
Outcast” (p. 93): 


‘* With fellow-countrymen for foes 
My fathers’ spurs were never won, 
They never hailed in France, God knows, 
The hated arms of Albion! 
Nor when the State to ruin’s brink 
Was well-nigh brought by Priesthood’s guile, 
Were their pens steeped in ‘Treason’s-ink. 
Noblesse? Lord love you, I’m Canaille— 
Canaille, sirs, rank Canaille!’’ 


Very good too, in a graver and less satiric 
mood, is his version of ‘‘ An Epicurean’s 
Prayer ”’ : 
** Love, tho’ from thy full harvest field 
Death plucks the golden grain, 
Oh, thaw the heart by grief congealed, 
And kindle them again. 
Against the promptings of despair 
Let thy sweet impulse plead, 
And if the harvest Death must share, 
Cease not to sow the seed !”’ 


All are good—the best, we think, in addition to 
those we have quoted, are ‘‘ Off to the Country,” 
** Poniatowski,”’ ‘‘ My Choice,” and, strongest, 
perhaps, of all, ‘‘ The Cossack’s Song.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Durine the past five years, Mr. G. Barnett 
Smith has been engaged upon an important 
work, entitled The History of the English 
Parliament, together with an account of the 
Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. It ex- 
tends from the earliest times down to the great 
extension of the suffrage by the Reform Acts 
of 1884-5. There are no fewer than seventeen 
appendices, in the shape of ‘‘ Constitutional 
Addenda,” dealing with a great number of 
matters affecting Parliament and the Constitu- 
tion. The work differs entirely from the many 
existing constitutional histories treating of the 
government of England at various periods. 
It is the first complete, consecutive record of 
the English Parliament as a legislative institu- 
tion from the earliest times to the present day. 
In addition to the Parliamentary journals and 
official documents, all the constitutional 
writers of authority upon each epoch have been 
consulted in its preparation—a fact which will 
sufficiently testify to the magnitude of the 
undertaking. The History, which will be 
illustrated with facsimiles of constitutional 
documents, will be published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co., early in October, in two 
large octavo volumes of nearly 600 pages each. 


Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE has undertaken to 
write for the ‘‘ Rulers of India ”’ series a Life 
of Thomason, one of the first lieutenant- 
governors of the North-Western Provinces. 
Though his name will be looked for in vain in 
biographical dictionaries, it is still remembered 
in Northern India as that of the man who 
stamped his personal character on the system 
of administration, as Munro did in Madras, 
and Mountstuart Elphinstone did in Bombay. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish in the 


autumn the autobiography of Sir Henry 
Parkes, four times prime minister of New 
South Wales. It will be entitled Fifty Years 


in the Making of Australian History; and will 
be in two volumes, with portraits. 

THE Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord 
Augustus Loftus will be issued next week, in 
two volumes, by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. WILLiAmM WATSON is putting together 


another volume of poems, which will be pub- 
lished later on by Messrs. Macmillan, 








TuE Rev. John Owen, author of “‘ Evenings 
with the Skeptics,” has in the press a continua- 
tion of that work, dealing with the skeptics of 
the Italian and French renaissance. It will 
form two volumes, and will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Mr. H. Morse STEPHENS is well advanced 
with a third volume of his History of the 
French Revolution, carrying the work down to 
the end of the Convention, in 1795. 


Mr. Davin Nutr will publish early in the 
autumn an English translation of the Atys of 
Catullus, by Mr. Grant Allen, with a somewhat 
elaborate introduction, discussing the cult of 
Atys in its relation to primitive mythology. 

Messrs. Oscoop, McItvarve & Co. will 
publish very shortly an English translation of 
Moltke: His Life and Character, as sketched in 
his journals, letters, and autobiographical 
notes. The volume will be illustrated with 
portraits, facsimiles of documents, and draw- 
ings by Moltke in water-colours and in black 
and white. 


UnvDER the title of Cairo: Sketches of its 
History, Monuments, and Social Life, Messrs. 
J. 8. Virtue & Co. will republish in a collected 
form various articles contributed by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole to Picturesque Palestine, 
Sinai, and Egypt, to the Art Journal, and to 
other periodicals. The materials have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and 
considerable additions have been made. The 
work is profusely illustrated, and a final 
chapter will treat of the results of the English 
administration of Egypt. 


THE success of the sixpenny edition of the 
Waverley Novels has been such that Messrs. 
A. & C. Black are encouraged to continue the 
series by the publication, uniform in size and 
price, of Scott’s Poems in three volumes, of 
The Tales of a Grandfather in three volumes, 
and of Lockhart’s Life (unabridged) in five 
volumes. 


Mr. Joun S. FARMER, who has already 
issued for private circulation two volumes of 
his Slang Dictionary, will have a third volume 
ready for his subscribersin October. Thename 
of Mr. W. E. Henley will now appear with 
his on the title-page. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, has 
in the press two new volumes by Mr. Henry 
Gough, dealing with the mediaeval history of 
Scotland. Oneis Zhe /tinerary of Edward J. 
in his Scotch expeditions, 1286-1307, with 
introductions, notes, and maps; The other is 
The Process against the Templars in Scotland, 
1309, from a contemporary MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with other documents 
relating to the Templars in Scotland. 


A VOLUME of verse, bearing the title, Willow 
and Wattle, by Mr. Robert Richardson, will be 
published in October by Mr. John Grant, of 
Edinburgh. The contents have been selected 
from poems contributed to British and Colonial 
magazines and newspapers. 


THE fifteenth conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations will be held this year at Genoa, from 
October 5 to 11. The subjects to be discussed 
are classified under public international law, 
private international law, and marine law. In 
the last mentioned section, a resolution will be 
proposed, to the effect that the York-Antwerp 
rules of general average, as amended in 1890, 
be henceforth formally adopted. 


Mr. J. WELLS, of Wadham College, has 
printed as a pamphlet (Methuen) a lecture on 
**The Teaching of History in Schools,” which 
he delivered at the recent University Extension 
meeting in Oxford. We will only say that the 
treatment is inspiriting and practical through- 
out, 
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Mr. E. W. B. NicHoison has reprinted from 
the AcaDEmy his series of letters on the pedi- 
gree of the name ‘‘ Jack”—but so “recast, 
augmented, and amended,” that even the 
editor can hardly recognise them. Further 
research and consideration, however, have not 
led him to modify his original thesis : 

‘*That the received belief as to the origin of the 
English forename Jack is quite wrong, and that, 
instead of being derived from the French Jacques, 
or any kindred form of that name, it comes from a 
diminutive of the middle English Johan, i.c., 
John.”’ 

He has added several appendices, in one of 
which he deals with the forms Jacky and 
Johnny, while in another he traces back Iohan 
in English to about 1122. A copy of the pam- 
phlet (pp. 35) will be sent to any one who 
addresses Mr Nicholson, at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue first number of Chums, which will be 
issued next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co., will 
contain the commencement of a serial story by 
Mr. D. H. Parry, entitled ‘‘For Glory and 
Renown”; a story of the sea by Max Pem- 
berton; a chat about Harrow by a Harrow 
Schoolboy; the first of a series of exciting 
adventures by “‘ Ulysses”; a paper on ‘‘ How 
to train for the Football Season” ; particulars 
of upwards of 500 prizes offered to boys; ‘‘ Our 
Reading Club,” by ‘‘ Spectator ; together with 
an abundance of illustrations. 


A NEW serial story, by the author of ‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” will appear in 
Great Thoughts, beginning with the first weekly 
number for October. 


AN article on ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s Dolls” will 
appear in the September issue of the Strand 
Magazine, giving illustrations of a large number 
of dolls dressed by the Queen when a little 
girl, mostly as historical characters. The dolls 
were sent from Windsor to be specially photo- 
graphed for the magazine, and the Queen has 
been pleased to read and revise the article, and 
to add notes herself. 


AmonG the articles appearing in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Jeligious Review of 
Reviews will be ‘‘ The Lincoln Judgment and 
the Privy Council,” by Mr. Charles Skinner; 
“The Duty of the Christian to the Jew,” by 
Dr. R. N. Cust; ‘‘The Repeal of the Acts of 
Uniformity,” II., by the Rev. F. T. Vine, and 
a paper by the Dean of Gloucester. Canon 
Fleming’s Sandringham sermon, ‘‘One that 
Comforteth the Mourners,” will also be given. 
With this number is started an Australian 
edition of the review. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
PURPLE CLEMATIS. 


[| Tu clematis shows that the summer is nearly 
over ; then follows autumn, and after it comes 
winter, which always reminds me of death— 
the end of everything. | 


In purple splendour drooping, 
The clematis by the gate, 

Is the symbol of summer departing, 
The summer which may not wait. 


And autumn, with gifts so precious, 
How soon it passeth away ; 

It crowneth the year with sadness— 
It lingers, but may not stay. 


Like old age, followeth winter, 
And through its chilly breath 
We dimly see, in a mirror, 
The misty face of death. 





To the living spring returneth, 
But what avails to the dead 

That the grass should be green above them, 
The primrose bloom o’er their head ? 


Is there aught remaineth of knowledge, 
Of hope, of faith, or of love, 

When the winter of death is round us, 
And only a mound above 


In some graveyard is left for a token 
That we who once were are not, now 
That ineffable mystic presence 
We call death stooped and kissed our brow ? 
* 7 Bd +” « 
And we—we arose and followed 
Out into the blackness of night : 
And none whom we left behind us 
May know if the morning light 


Ever breaks on a great hereafter ; 
Or if death is the end of life, 
And a dreamless annihilation 
Be the finish of earthly strife. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 





OBITUARY. 


DR. W. F. SKENE. 





WE have to record the death, at the ripe age of 
eighty-three, of Dr. W. F. Skene, the historian 
of Celtic Scotland. He died at his residence 
in Inverleith-road, Edinburgh, on Monday, 
August 29. 

William Forbes Skene was born at Inverie, 
Kincardineshire, in 1809. His father was that 
James Skene to whom Scott dedicated, in 
language of warmest affection, the fourth Canto 
of ‘‘Marmion”; and his mother was a 
daughter of Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, 





the benefactor and biographer of Beattie. It | 
was by the advice of Scott that Skene was sent, | 
as a young man, to the Highlands to study 

Gaelic; and it was also on a visit to Abbotsford | 
that his interest was first aroused in Celtic 

antiquities. He was admitted a Writer to the | 
Signet in 1831, and for many years held an | 
official appointment in the bill chamber of the | 
Court of Session. He was an active member of | 
the antiquarian societies and printing clubs of 
the North ; and on the death of Dr. John Hill 
Burton in 1881, he was appointed to the 
coveted office of Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland. 

Though Dr. Skene was not a professed phil- 
ologist, the critical study of Celtic origins owes 
as much to him as to any other single man. It 
is hardly going too far to say that he has 
brushed aside for ever the cloud of legends that 
used to ‘envelop early Scottish history. And 
while disclosing the succession of Celtic tribes 
in his own country, he has also thrown much 
light upon the contemporary movements in 
Ireland, England, and Wales. Thanks to him, 
no visitor to Edinburgh has now any difficulty 
in recognising that Arthur was an eponymous 
hero of the Lothians, at least as much as of 
Cornwall. If his views with regard to the 
ethnic affinities of the Picts are not universally 
accepted, they are at any rate based upon 
rational grounds. 

Skene’s first work was The IHighlanders of 
Scotland: their Origin, History and Antiquities 
(1837). After that he devoted himself for 
many years to a patient study of all the extant 
materials for early Celtic history, so that he 
did not publish any more until 1862. Then 
followed, in pretty quick succession, editions of 
the Dean of Lismore’s Book, the Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, Fordun’s Chronicle, &c. He 
was now ready to write his magnum opus— 

eltic Scotland: A History of Alban—which 
came out, in three volumes, between 1876 
and 1880, and of which a new edition has 
recently appeared. The first volume deals with 
the ethnology and civil history of the different 
races which occupied Scotland in early times ; 





the second, with the Celtic Church and its 
influence on the language and culture of the 
people ; the third is devoted to an examination 
of the social condition of the people, and 
especially of their land tenures, down to 
the extinction of the clan system in the High- 
lands. It remains to add that Dr. Skene’s last 
work was 2 Gospel History for the Young: being 
Lessons on the Life of Christ, in three volumes 
(1883-84). 


/ 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
RECENT issues of the Jevista Contemporanea 
are particularly rich in details of Spanish 
bibliography. In the numbers for July 15, 30, 
August 15, 30, D. César Moreno Garcia has a 
series of articles not yet concluded, entitled 
‘* La Historia literaria en Espaiia,” treating in 
chronological order of all works that have been 
written on Spanish literature. In the numbers 
for August 15, 30, a pseudonymous writer, 
Maxiriarth, contributes articles on Spanish 
pseudonyms, giving first an alphabetical list of 
the true names, with the pseudonym opposite, 
and in the following number an alphabetical 
list of the pseudonyms, with the true name 
opposite, and the date of the century. Though 
incomplete, inasmuch as the titles of the works 
to which these pseudonyms are attached are 
not given, these lists will be of great service to 
foreign students, who are often at a loss 
to identify Spanish pseudonymous writers. 
Another useful article in the number for 
August 30 is ‘‘La Ultima Estadistica de la 
Prensa Espaiiola,”’ by D. J. Criado y Domin- 
guez, giving an account of the publications of 
the periodical press in Spain. ‘‘El Regionalismo 
en Galicia,” by D. Leopoldo Pedreira, still in 
progress, has some details about modern 
Gallegan literature. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
CassELL & Company’s List. 


“Tire Dawn of Astronomy,” by Norman 
Lockyer, illustrated; ‘‘The Diplomatic Remi- 
niscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 1837-1862,” 
with portrait, in two vols.; ‘‘ Diary of the 
Salisbury Parliament,’’ by H. W. Lucy, illus- 
trated by Harry Furniss; ‘‘ King Henry 
VIIL.,”’ with a series of photogravures from 
drawings by Sir James Linton, the text 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, 
with introduction by Prof. Dowden; ‘A 
Vision of Saints,” by Lewis Morris, an (dition 
de luxe, uniform with the illustrated edition 
of “The Epic of Hades,” with twenty 
full-page illustrations from the old masters 
and from contemporary portraits; ‘‘ Dante’s 
Inferno,” illustrated by Gustave Doré, with 
introduction by A. J. Butler; ‘‘ The Career of 
Columbus,” by Charles Elton; ‘‘The Medi- 
cine Lady,” by L. T. Meade, in three 
vols.; ‘‘The Snare of the Fowler,” by Mrs. 
Alexander, in 3 vols; new and cheaper editions 
of ‘* Cassell’s International Series of Copyright 
Novels,” by English, American, and Continental 
authors :—‘‘The Little Minister,” by J. M. 
Barrie; ‘Sybil Knox, or Home Again :” 
a Story of To-day, by Edward E. Hale; ‘: The 
Story of Francis Cludde,” by Stanley J. 
Weyman; “‘ The Faith Doctor,” by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston ; ‘‘ Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” by Maurus 
Jokai, translated from the Hungarian by 
F. Steinitz; ‘Out of the Jaws of Death,” by 
Frank Barrett, 3 vols.; ‘‘The New Ohio:” a 
Story of East and West, by Edward Everett 
Hale; ‘‘Leona,” by Mrs. Molesworth; ‘A 
Blot of Ink,” translated from the French of René 
Bazin by Q. and Paul M. Francke ; ‘ Fairway 
Island,”’ by Horace Hutchinson, with four full- 
page plates; ‘The Beach of Falesi and The 
Bottle Imp,” by Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
**O’Driscoll’s Weird and other Stories,” by 
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A. Werner; “The Reputation of George 
‘Saxon, and other Stories,” by Morley Roberts ; 
‘Maggie Steele’s Diary,” by E. A. Dillwyn; 
‘Playthings and Parodies,” short stories by 
Barry Pain; ‘The Lady’s Dressing-room,” 
translated from the French of Baroness Staffe 
.by Lady Colin Campbell ; ‘‘ The Perfect Gentle- 
man,” by the Rev. Dr. A. Smythe-Palmer” ; 
‘The Successful Life: A Book for Young Men 
‘Commencing Business,” containing counsel, 
instruction, comfort, by an Elder Brother ; 
‘« Football : the Rugby Union Game,”’ edited by 
Rev. F. Marshall, assisted by all the chief 
authorities on the game, with numerous illus- 
trations; ‘‘The Breech-Loader, and How to 
Use It,” by W. W. Greener ; ‘‘ Beetles, Butter- 
flies, Moths, and other Insects,” with twelve 
coloured plates from ‘‘ Der Insekten Samm- 
ler”; “The Art of Making and Using 
Sketches,” fromthe French of Prof. G. Fraipont, 
by Clara Bell, with fifty illustrations from 
drawings by the author; ‘‘New Light on 
the Bible and the Holy Land,” by B. T. A. 
Evetts, illustrated; ‘‘ Cassell’s New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” containing memoirs 
of the most eminent men and women 
of all ages and countries ; ‘‘ Cassell’s English 
Dictionary,” giving definitions of more than 
100,000 words and phrases, cheap edition ; 
““Mme. Henriette Ronner,” the popular 
painter of cat life and cat character, contain- 
ing a series of illustrations, the text by M. H. 
Spielmann; ‘“ Rivers of the East Coast,” de- 
scriptive, historical, pictorial, with numerous 
engravings, popular edition ; ‘‘ Historic Houses 
of the United Kingdom,” profusely illustrated, 
with contributions by Prof. Bonney, William 
Senior, Aaron Watson, Charles Edwardes, 
Harold Lewis, and others; ‘‘ The Magazine of 
Art,” yearly volume for 1892, vol. xv., with 
12 etchings, photogravures, &c., and about 
four hundred illustrations from onginal draw- 
ings; ‘ European Pictures of the Year,” being 
the foreign art supplement to the ‘‘ Magazine 
of Art”; ‘“‘The World of Romance,” with new 
illustrations ; ‘ English Writers,’ an attempt 
towards a history of English literature, by 
Henry Morley, vol. ix., “Spenser and His 
Time’; Series III. of ‘‘ The Cabinet Portrait 
Gallery,” containing 36 photographs of men 
and women of the day, from photographs by 
Messrs. W. and D. Downey, with biographical 
sketches; popular edition of ‘‘The Doré 
Bible,” with 200 full-page illustrations by 


Gustave Doré; ‘Shaftesbury, K.G., The 
Seventh Earl of,’ the Life and Work of, by 
Edwin Hodder, illustrated, cheap edition ; 


“‘The Bible Student in the British Museum,” 
by the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, new and revised 
edition; ‘‘ Paddles and Politics down the 
Danube,” by Poulteney Bigelow, with illustra- 
tions by the author; “ Bashful Fifteen,” by 
l.. T. Meade, with 8 full-page illustrations ; 
‘*Bob Lovell’s Career,” a Story of American 
Railway Life, by Edward 8. Ellis. New illus- 
trated books for the little ones.—‘ Firelight 
Stories,” by Maggie Browne; “Sunlight and 
Shade,” by Sam Browne ; ‘‘ Rub-a-dub Tales,” 
by Maggie Browne; ‘Fine Feathers and 
Finffy Fur,” by Aunt Ethel; ‘‘A Bundle of 
Tales,’ by Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, 
and Aunt Ethel, illustrated; vol. i. of 
“The Story of Africa and its Explorers,” 
by Dr. Robert Brown, with numerous 
illustrations ; vol. v. of the new and revised 
edition of ‘‘Cassell’s History of England,” 
with new illustrations specially executed for 
this edition, the text carefully revised through- 
out; vol. iii. of ‘‘Cassell’s Storehouse of 
General Information,” illustrated with wood 
engravings and with maps and coloured plates ; 


**Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary” (Latin- 
English and. English - Latin), thoroughly 
revised and corrected, and in part re- 


written by J. R, V. Marchant and J. F. 





Charles; second year of issue of “The 
Year - Book of Science,” edited by Prof. 
Bonney; ‘‘ Peep of Day: An Old Friend in a 
New Dress,” illustrated; ‘‘ Fairy Tales in other 
Lands,” by Julia Goddard, illustrated; “‘ The 
Sunday Scrap - Book,” containing several 
hundred Scripture stories in pictures. Cheap 
editions of popular volumes for young people, 
with eight fall-page illustrations in each.— 
“In Quest of Gold; or, Under the Whanga 
Falls,” by Alfred St. Johnston; ‘On Board 
the Esmeralda; or, Martin Leigh’s Log,” by 
John C. Hutcheson ; ‘‘ The Romance of Inven- 
tion: Vignettes from the Annals of Industry 
and Science,” by James Burnley. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.’s LIST. 


Theology and Philosophy.—* History of the 
Christian Church: A.D. 1—600,” by the late 
Prof. Wilhelm Moeller, of Kiel, translated by 
Dr. Andrew Rutherfurd ; ‘‘ The Skeptics of the 
Italian and French Renaissance,” by the Rev. 
John Owen, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus,” translated by George Eliot, reprinted 
with an introduction by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer ; 
“The Problem of Reality,” by E. Belfort 
Bax; ‘‘ Library of Philosophy”: Additions— 
** Appearance and Reality,” by F. H. Bradley ; 
‘“The Principles of Psychology,” by G. F. 
Stout. 

Science. —‘‘ Text-Book of Embryology : Man 
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Berlin, translated and edited from the third 
German Edition by Prof. E. L. Mark, of Har- 
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Invertebrates,” by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, 
of Berlin, translated and edited by Prof. E. L. 
Mark and Dr. W. M. Woodworth, illustrated ; 
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from the work of Prof. Kayser, of Marburg, 
by Philip Lake, illustrated; ‘“‘ Text-Book of 
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Theodore T. Groom, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, illustrated ; ‘‘ Text-Book of Petrology,” 
by Dr. F. H. Hatch, of the Geological Survey, 
a revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Petrology,” with 
eighty-six illustrations; ‘‘ Handbook of Sys- 
tematic Botany,” by Prof. E. Warming, of 
Stockholm, translated and edited by M. C. 
Potter, illustrated; ‘‘ Practical Bacteriology,” 
by Dr. Migula, translated and edited by Dr. 
H. J. Campbell; ‘‘ The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Disease in England and Wales,” by Dr. 
Alfred Haviland, with several coloured maps; 
‘‘ A Treatise on Public'Hygiene and its Applica- 
tions in different European Countries,” by Dr. 
Albert Palmberg, translated, and the English 
portion edited and revised, by Dr. Arthur 
Newsholme, illustrated ; ‘‘ The Photographer’s 
Pocket-Book,” by Dr. E. Vogel, translated by 
E. C. Conrad, illustrated; ‘‘ The Recrudescence 
of Leprosy and the Report of the Leprosy 
Commission,’ by William Tebb; ‘‘ Roaring in 
Horses: Its Pathology and Treatment,” by 
P. J. Cadiot, translated by Thomas J. Watt 
Dollar; ‘‘ Introductory Science Text-Books ”’ : 
Additions—‘ Zoology,”’ by B. Lindsay ; ‘‘ The 
Amphioxus,” by Dr. B. Hatschek and James 
Tuckey; ‘“‘ Geology,” by Edward B. Aveling ; 
‘* Physiological Psychology, by Prof. Th. 
Ziehen, adapted by Dr. Otto Beyer and C. C. 
Vanliew, with 21 illustrations ; ‘‘ Biology,” by 
Dr. H. J. Campbell; ‘‘ Young Collector 
Series’: Additions—‘‘ Flowering Plants,” by 
James Britten ; ‘‘ Grasses,” by W. Hutchinson ; 
‘* Fishes,” by the Rev. H. C. Macpherson ; 
‘‘Mammalia,” by the Rev. H. C. Macpher- 
son. 

Belles Lettres, History, &c.—‘‘ History of 
South Africa: 1834—1848,” by George McCall 
Theal, forming Vol. IV. of the Consolidated 
History, with seven maps; ‘ Esquemelin’s 
Buccaneers of America,” a reprint of the very 





scarce edition of 1684, with facsimile reproduc- 
tions of all the portraits, plates, and maps, 
edited by Henry Powell; ‘“‘ Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities,” by Dr. Gilbert, translated 
by E. Nicklin; ‘‘The Industrial Arts of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” by Baron J. de Baye, trans- 
lated by T. B. Harbottle, with seventeen steel 
plates and a few woodcuts in the text; 
‘*Preferences in Art Life and Literature,” 
by Harry Quilter, with illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Story of Kas Hauser,” by Elizabeth 
E. Evans, with a portrait; ‘* Sketches 
of Life and Character in Hungary,” 
by Margaret Fletcher, with illustrations by 
Rose Le Quesne; ‘‘ From Adam’s Peak to 
Elephanta (Ceylon and India),” by Edward 

ter, with illustrations; ‘‘ A Concord- 
ance to the Poetical Works of Milton,” by Dr. 
John Bradshaw ; ‘‘ A Cyclopaedia of Military 
Science,” by Captain C. N. Watts ; ‘‘ A Brown- 
ing Primer,” by E. P. Defries, uniform with 
‘* Selections from Browning’s Poetry” ; 
‘* Standard Authors Series ” : Additions—‘‘ The 
Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay,” in 
4 vols.; ‘‘The Letters and Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu,” in 2 vols.; ‘“‘ The 
Life of Beau Brummel,” by Ceptain Jesse, in 
2 vols.; ‘‘ Dilettante Library”: Additions— 
“Browning and Whitman:” a Study in 
Democracy, by Oscar L. Triggs; ‘‘ Victor 
Hugo,” by J. Pringle Nichol; ‘“‘ The Greek 
Comic Poets,” translated by the late F. A. 
Paley, with the texts. 

Social Economics.—‘‘ History of the Landed 
Interest,” by R. M. Garnier; ‘‘ Social Science 
Series”: Additions—“ Illegitimacy, and the 
Influence of Seasons on Conduct,” by Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell, second edition; ‘‘ Catholic 
Socialism,” by Dr. Nitti; ‘‘ University Exten- 
sion,” by Dr. M. E. Sadler; ‘ Socialism: 
Scientific and Utopian,” by Frederick Engels; 
‘*The Elements of Social Economy,” by Yves 
Guyot; ‘‘The Progress and Prospects of 
Political Economy,” by Prof. J. K. Ingram ; 
‘*The Elements of Socialism,” by Prof. R. T. 
Ely; ‘The Rights of Women,” by M. Ostro- 
gorski; ‘‘The Ethic of Usury and Interest,” 
by W. Blissard ; ‘‘The Labour Church Move- 
ment,” by John Trevor; ‘‘Land Nationalisa- 
tion,” by Alfred Russel Wallace; ‘Social 
Peace: Schultz-Gaevernitz,” edited by Graham 
Wallas; ‘‘ Ferdinand Lassalle,” by Edward 
Bernstein, translated by Eleanor Marx Aveling ; 
‘‘The Labour Party in New South Wales: A 
History of its Formation and Legislative 
Career,” by Thomas B. Roydhouse and H. J. 
Taperell, with a portrait of Sir George Grey. 

Educational.—‘' Empire and Papacy in the 
Middle Ages,” A Text-book of Medieval 
History for use in Schools, by Alice D. Green- 
wood, with maps ; ‘‘ An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” 
with Notes and Glossary, by Prof. James W. 
Bright of Johns Hopkins; ‘‘ A Short History of 
Pedagogy,” by Prof. W. Rein, translated by 
C. C. Van Liew ; ‘‘ How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children,” by J. H. Pestalozzi, edited by E. 
Cooke; ‘‘A Manual of Roman Law,” by D. 
Chamier; ‘‘A German Exercise Book,” by A. 
Sonnenschein; ‘‘ Parallel Grammar Series: ” 
Additions—‘‘ Spanish Grammar,” by H. B. 
Clarke; ‘‘Spanish Reader and Writer,” by 
H. B. Clarke; ‘‘ Greek Grammar” (Accidence), 
by Prof. Sonnenschein; School Authors: 
‘* Die Vierzehn Nothelfer,” by Wilhelm Hein- 
rich}, Riehl, edited by Russell E. Macnaghten ; 
‘« Short Stories,’ by Robert Reinich, edited by 
James Cobille; ‘Cicero pro Milone,” edited 
by W. Yorke Fausset; ‘‘Cicero pro Lege 
Manilia,”’ edited by the Rev. J. Hunter Smith ; 
‘* Select Readings in French Prose and Verse,” 
by V. Oger. 

Fiction and Gift Books.—‘‘ Jenny’s Case,” 
by Ellen F. Pinsent, 2 vols; ‘‘Had I But 
Known,” by Ella Fordyce, with Preface by 
Edna Lyall; ‘“‘The Wild Pigs,” by Gerald 
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Young, with four full-page and numerous text 
illustrations by W. Parkinson; ‘‘ Heroes and 
— for Home Readers,”” by Frances E. 
Cooke. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
JUVENCUS. 


Paramé, Tle et Vilaine : Sept. 2, 1892. 


On the upper margin of p. 67 of an eighth 
or ninth century codex of J uvencus, written in 
a British hand, preserved in the University 
Library, Cambridge, and marked Ff. 4. 42, are 
the following three lines, here transcribed from 
a photograph : 

PéIBélala@akr I€I(KSeITIH I€ICEIH 1€OIOEI, 

Her I:; 
la€ITOI@CIC 818 siCalO@I(EIH 
151 (alO€E 1eI¢T8 IB€I: 
IBIOI¢ 

Correcting the inaccurate copy printed in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society (1860- 
61, p. 221), and in Kuhn u. Schleicher’s 
Beitriis ye (iv. 407), and applying the key pub- 
> iL in the AcapDEMy for July 23, 1892, 

p. 71, Miss Olwen Rhjs and her father, Prof. 
Rhjs, deciphered these lines thus : 
‘* Cemelliauc prudens prespiter hec . 

leniter Dewm fratres firmiter orate pro me .° 

mter.’ 


Prof. Rhys remarks in a letter dated July 
23, 1892, ‘that the whole runs in four lines, 
making a sort of englyn of the old fashion : 

Cemelliauc prudens prespiter 

Hec (scripsit ? scripsi ?) leniter. 

Deum, fratres, firmiter 

Orate pro me (pre)m{i]ter.”’ 
He adds: ‘‘Who Cemelliauc was I do not 
know, unless he was our Cemelliauc of the 
Liber Landavensis, who died Bishop of Llandaff 
in 927.” 


sOICISOIOEIC 


WHITLEY STOKES. 








SAINTS AND SEQUENCES. 
Bardwell Rectory, Suffolk : Aug. 27, 1892. 

1. When I was in Cambridge a few days ago, 
Mr. James, of King’s College, called my atten- 
tion to a MS. (ADD. 3041), of the existence of 
which all persons interested in the obscurer 
points of English and Celtic hagiology should 
be made aware. 

It is a voluminous early seventeenth-century 
collection of the Lives of English, Scottish, 
and Irish saints, with a complete Kalendar 
and Index. It seems to contain information 
not to be found elsewhere, though no doubt 
some of its biographies are merely translations 
or reproductions of John of Tynemouth, Cap- 
grave, and some later English martyrologies. 

The following entries in the Kalendar may be 
taken as specimens of curious information : 

ffebruari 4. St. Aldat or Eldad b. con. 

May 17. Trans{lation] of 3 of the 11000 vir[gins] 
from Colan to Elnonafehangell. 

Juli 20. St. Arild v. et. m. 
Aramathia. 

Juli 27. St. Joseph of Aramathia, &c., &c. 

On the lower margin of August this note 
occurs : 


‘‘Lammas as sum thinke takes name of lyen a 
frenc worde signifing a bande, others of lames used 
to be offred on y® daye in some churches and 
namely in yorke.”’ 
2. Possessors of Julian’s Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology and of Weale’s Analecta Liturgica may 
ad to take note of this small correction. 
A eenenee entered in the former as ‘‘ Viae 
plebs ethereae,” and in the latter as “ Ulae 
plebs ethereae” (the latter word being sup- 
posed to be the first word of the Sequence), 
really commences “‘ Aulae plebs ethereae ”’; the 
capital A has been accidentally omitted by the 
rubricator. The same is the case with a capital 
P in the line immediately above it in the 
C. C. C. C. Winchester Tropary MS. No. 473, 
fol. 133 b. 


St. Joseph of 


F. E. WARREN. 








OF ST, COLUMBA. 
Youghal: August 31, 1892. 
With reference to the year of St. Columba’s 
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death, ‘‘the choice,” in the words of Dr. 
Reeves (. Adamnan, p. 312), “lies between 596 
and 597.” In the current number of the 
English Historical Review, Mr. Alfred Anscombe 
essays to establish that the date was 580. His 
proof is as follows. According to three native 
authorities, the saint died on Whitsunday, 
June 9. Born in the sixth century, he was in 
his 76th year at his death, which consequently 
took place in 580. 


““This year agrees in every particular with the 
requirements of the problem; the Dominical of 
June is F, its ninth day was Sunday, that day was 
Pentecost.” 


No doubt, in accordance with the Alexandrine 
Computation, whereby Easter was celebrated 
from the 15th to the Otst of the moon, Pentecost 
fell upon June 9 in 580. But we learn from 
Bishop Colman (Bede, H. ZH. III. 25) that 
Columba and his successors kept Easter from 
the 14th to the 20th of the moon. Hence it 
lies upon Mr. Anscombe to prove that Whit- 
sunday in 580 fell upon June 9, according to 
the Computus followed in Iona. _, Until this is 
done, his conclusion remains ‘‘a nebulous 
hypothesis.” 

Meanwhile, it may be of interest to note a 
few more of Mr. Anscombe’s statements. 
‘‘The compiler or continuator of the Annals of 


Ulster,” he informs us, was ‘‘Senait mac 
Manus.” This is to take the Piraeus for a 
man! Senait mic Maghnusa is an island in 


Lough Erne, of which Charles Mac Guire, the 
compiler of the Annals of Ulster, was dean. 


* This annalist [‘ Senait}mac Manus’ | accepted [1] 
the year 597 (he writes 595 [2], but is babitually 
two years higher than the date he intends to fix 
[3] for St. Columba’s obit, and rendered the whole 
chronology of the century subservient to that 
date [4].” 

These four important assertions Mr. 

Anscombe will doubtless in due time supple- 
ment by proof. In connexion herewith, he 
will do good service likewise in giving his 
grounds for equating A.D. 507 of the Innisfallen 
Annals with A.D. 509, and the Passion year 405 
of Nennius with A.D. 433. 
** An. Ult. [563] Kal. Jan. 2 f., 1. 21, a.p.dlxii. 
The correct description of the year 563 is Kal. 
Jan. 2 feria, Solar Cycle 12. The Annals of 
Ulster have 1. 21 by mistake ; eleven years lower 
[574] they give the correct figures, 1. 2 namely.”’ 

Though I have devoted some attention to 
the subject, these remarkable results, I am free 
to confess, are new to me. They were 
apparently obtained by the formula for finding 
the Vulgar Soli-cyclic number of a given A.D. 


year: (563+9) + 28 leaves 12; (57449) + 28 
leaves 23. 
Two difficulties (capable, no doubt, of 


solution by the discoverer) suggest themselves. 
In the first place, what does /. stand for in the 
annual signatures throughout the Annals? 
Secondly, A.D. 504 (Mr. Anscombe’s natal year 
of St. Columba) “is the 9th of the Solar Cycle, 
and its dominicals are DC.” Quite so; but, 
here and elsewhere, ‘‘Senait mac Manus” 
perversely gives /, 29—a number not contained 
in the Solar Cycle of 28! 

Finally, Dr. Reeves, having quoted from an 

Irish Life that St. Columba was born on 
December 7, Thursday, writes : 
‘*This will give the choice of 517 and 523 for his 
birth: for, December 7 is ¢, therefore, it being 
Thursday, A. is the Sunday letter, which belongs 
to the above years ”’ (Adamnan, p. Ixxix.). 


But Mr. Anscombe is of a different opinion. 


‘*T consider,”’ he says, ‘‘ that it is the Kalends of 
the year that are indicated rather than the day of 
the week on which St, Columba was born.”’ 
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The original (not given in its entirety by 

Dr. Reeves) is, however, very precise. 
I sept Id Decimbir tra Now, on the seventh of 
ar ai lathi mis grene the Ides of December, 
rogénir; Daérdain dino on the day of the solar 
ar ai lathi uii.maine. month was he born ; [on] 

Lebar Bree, p. 31a, Vl. Thursday indeed on the 
49-50. day of the week. 

With this statement before us, we may be 
pardoned for hesitating to accept the dictum 
of Mr. Anscombe that Thursday meant 
January 1, not December 7. 

B. MacCarrny. 


SCIENCE. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SELJUK TURKS. 


TTistoire des Seldjoucides de 1 Asie Mineure. 
Texte Ture, publié d’aprés les MSS. de 
Leide et de Paris. Par M. Th. Houtsma. 
(Leiden: Brill.) 


Tue present publication of Prof. Houtsma 
forms the third volume of his Oriental texts 
recording the history of the Seljukides ; the 
two previous volumes contained a Persian 
account of the Seljuks of Kerman and an 
Arab chronicle of Imadeddin giving the 
history of the Seljuks of Iran. The book 
before us was originally written in Persian 
by a certain Ibn Bibi, as we learn from the 
information given by M. Schefer in the 
Recueil de Textes et de Traductions, published 
by the Professors of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. It is therefore a 
Turkish translation of the Persian original 
(now unhappily lost) that we have to deal 
with; and since the name of the translator 
is unknown, it is only through his mention- 
ing the Saltan Murad II. in the customary 
benediction of the prefatory remarks that 
we can guess his date—namely, the first 
half of the fifteenth century. This coincides 
exactly with the linguistic character of the 
text, the wording of which bears a striking 
resemblance to the Turkish dialect in which 
the tales known as “‘ El feredj baad esh 
shiddet” are written. The latter, dating 
from 4.1. 854 (A.p. 1451), forms, so to say, 
the connecting link between the Seljukian 
dialect of the poem in the Rebabnameh and 
the Ottoman language which came into use 
after the conquest of Constantinople; and 
although the language used by the trans- 
lator of the history of the Seljukides is less 
original in its grammatical forms than are 
the tales, it is nevertheless highly interest- 
ing to the student of dialects, and it will 
render an essential service to the scholar 
engaged in the historical development of 
the Ottoman Turkish. So much about the 
linguistical value of the publication of Prof. 
Houtsma. 

As regards its historical value, we have 
only to mention that Mirkhond’s Rauzat 
es Sefa devotes only a few scanty remarks 
to the events which are here narrated with 
minute detail in a volume of 328 pages; 
and considering that this portion of the 
history of the Seljukides of Asia Minor is 
closely connected with that of the Byzantine 
empire, there is no exaggeration in asserting 
that the present text is indispensable to the 
general historian. It is, therefore, highly 


desirable that its contents should be made 
accessible to those who are not Oriental 
The period covered extends from 

, 


scholars. 
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1192 to about 1225 s.p.—namely, from the 
death of Kilij-Arslan to the. reign of 
Ala-ed-din Keikubad. The chief subject is 
the wars which the sons of Kilij-Arslan 
waged for the crown of their father; but 
considerable light is also thrown upon the 
last Crusade, as well as upon the history 
of Byzantium and of Armenia, showing the 
enfeebled condition of these kingdoms before 
the Ottoman-Turks, the inheritors of the 
Seljukides, succeeded to power. 

Of course this is only the first portion of 
the entire work, for the editor says : 

«Le reste del’ouvrage suivra plus tard, accom- 
pagné d’une préface dans laquelle je traiterai 
plus amplement diverses questions qui se 
rapportent i l’auteur, 4 son ouvrage et 4 mon 
édition.” 

We might have deferred our notice of 
this publication till then, but various reasons 
have induced us to draw the attention of 
Orientalists at once to the labours of the 
Dutch scholar. First, we would point to 
the difference in style and conception 
between the present work and those of later 
Persian and Turkish historians, such as 
Edrisi, Saadeddin, and others. The fanati- 
cal outbursts of hatred and contempt against 
Christians, which disfigure the writings of 
later authors, are rarely to be met with in 
the present publication, which goes as far 
as to quote Greek words in a rather queer 
transcription—to which an Ottoman writer 
would never have condescended. Thus the 
editor has correctly discovered the following 
formula of a Christian oath :—eis tiv riorw 
preTan xpirrov peta Tavayias, certainly a much 
happier decipherment than that of the Greek 
poem in the Rebabnameh, which still awaits 
full explanation. We find a tournament 
between a Seljukian prince and a European 
knight described in fairly impartial lan- 
guage; and not less striking to the scholar 
acquainted with the style of Ottoman his- 
torians of a later age is the decorum with 
which the emperor of Byzantium is men- 
tioned. 

Apart from its linguistic and historical 
value, the publication of Prof. Houtsma 
abounds in information of ethnographical 
importance. In the details given about 
dress, arms, and mode of fighting, we easily 
recognise manners and customs that prevail 
to-day among the Turkomans. It is cer- 
tainly strange that the nomadic warriors of 
the Steppes should have been able to retain 
so many features of their former life amid 
their Greek, Armenian, and Arab neigh- 
bours. If their pristine vigour has suffered 
some essential changes, this has resulted 
from their adoption of luxury and the 
extravagant use of wine, both alike bor- 
rowed from the manners of Byzantium. A 
hundred years later we find the Osmanlis 
already imbued with many customs of Greek 
origin, and it is only their military spirit 
which has remained unimpaired up to the 
present day. 

In a word, the History of the Seljukides 
of Asia Minor, as given in the publication 
before us, is a rich mine of information 
regarding the early history of the Turks, 
and the services rendered by Prof. Houtsma 
in rendering it accessible cannot be too 





highly valued. 
A. Vampiry. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Moral Teachings of Science. By Arabella B. 
Buckley (Mrs. Fisher). (Stanford.) Those 
who are acquainted with the earlier works of this 
authoress will not need to be assured of her 
ability to deal with what forms the subject of 
her latest book. Of course it is by no means a 
novel one, but the treatment which it receives 
at Mrs. Fisher’s hands is marked by an accuracy 
of statement and a knowledge of natural 
science which no merely popular writer has at 
command. Her language is singularly simple 
and perspicuous, and she is not content with 
only pointing out the confirmations which the 
sanctions of morality derive from the conclu- 
sions of science. She does not hesitate to 
accept all the inferences which may legitimately 
be deduced from any argument, even though 
they may be somewhat startling. Thus, 
having shown that life is an ever active force 
working from the lowest to the highest form, 
and in itself indestructible, she does not dis- 
miss with a word the suggestion that all living 
existences must therefore continue after 
physical death has taken place. Life, being 
the cause and not the consequence of organisa- 
tion, does not depend upon it for a continued 
existence, and would seem to be unaffected by 
the dissolution of the structure through which 
it has worked. Her answer is that there is 
room enough in the universe for all grades of 
the living principle, and that, as suffering and 
struggle have existed from the beginning, 
annihilation in all sentient beings would leave 
an unjust balance. We can thoroughly re- 
commend Mrs. Fisher’s book to young but 
thoughtful readers, and we cannot dismiss it 
without a special word of commendation for 
the excellence of its paper and print. 


A Cyclopaedia of Nature’s Teachings. With 
an Introduction by H. Macmillan. (Elliot 
Stock.) The intention of these selected chapters 
on nature is to render the inner meaning of 
natural phenomena useful to divinesand religious 
teachers. A compilation of this character, 
even when it runs to 530 pages with double 
columns, must needs disappoint readers. One 
will expect some fine passage which is dear to 
memory, and be annoyed at its omission ; 
another will search its pages for natural 
imagery wherewith to deck a dull moral 
subject, and be equally vexed at finding nothing 
which exactly suits. Dr. Macmillan’s selections 
are slightly common-place, diversified with a 
good many purple patches from Mr. Ruskin, 
Vernon Lee, and the like. Each is headed by a 
short moral or religious aphorism; but when 
‘‘Skyey Influences” is prefaced by the state- 
ment, ‘‘ Everyone is more or less affected by 
the conditions of the atmosphere,” it is difficult 
to learn much from a dogma which, like Dr. 
Johnson, we entirely disbelieve. Nor does 
there seem much novel truth in the preface of a 
few paragraphson *‘ Nature and Truth,” “Nature 
ministers to Revelation.” A long extract from 
one of Mr. William Black’s novels, including 
the ‘‘ moonlit heavens,” the ‘‘ lapping waves,” 
the ‘“‘rugs and shawls brought on deck,” 
suggests that the book may be used advanta- 
geously as a volume of elegant extracts. 
Such authorities as ‘ Sarah Smiley,” 
‘‘ Selected,” ‘‘Chambers’ Journal,” ‘‘ Family 
Treasury,” and ‘ Laura L. McLauchlan 
Backler,’ scarcely commend themselves 
to those who would put the book to its 
original use. A stupid printer’s error, ‘The 
pretty cobwebs we have spun,” defaces a 
passage from Jn Memoriam. Yet much 
industry has been spent in this compilation, 
and it is furnished with excellent indices. From 
the nature of the case it is far from being 
exhaustive. Thus, a reference to carefulness, 
patience, gratitude, pride, mercy, proves in each 
case abortive. It may, however, be serviceable 
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to some after the mechanical fashion of a 
Gradus. Most men will prefer their own 
memories and commonplace books. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Dr. 
George Johnston. Arranged by Mrs. Barwell- 
Carter. Edited by James Hardy, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Dr. Johnston 
lived and died (in 1855) as a country doctor 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. His life was absolutely 
uneventful, but his intellectual qualities and 
general amiability secured him a large circle 
of correspondents on natural history, of which 
he was ever an earnest student. He wrote a 
Flora of his town, an excellent History of 
British Zoophytes and of Sponges, and had 
much to do with the establishment of the Ray 
Society. All this devotion to science, how- 
ever, and even the possession of a warm 
heart and much genial feeling, does not neces- 
sarily imply the power of writing bright and 
characteristic letters. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Johnston’s correspondence is dull, business- 
like, and uniform to a degree. It is, therefore, 
a mistake to have printed 500 octavo pages of 
it ; fifty would have given the measure of the 
writer and not have terrified the reader. The 
letters deal mainly with arrangements for 
printing and questions on the lesser known 
zoophytes. Even a professed biologist is shy 
of remarks on Flustra Peachii, Beania mirabilis, 
or Doris tuberculata, succeeding each other 
with more or less regularity through so great 
a number of pages, and it may be feared that 
the ‘‘ general reader” will at once pronounce 
over it Rob Roy’s anathema on the Statutes 
and their shelves. It is really curious to note 
how absorbing a particular line of study can 
become, and how seldom in certain minds it 
permits the sympathies a wider range. Fancy, 
unexpected turns of thought, humour, poetry 
are conspicuously absent from these letters. 
But they show extreme enthusiasm and the 
perseverance of a lifetime in collecting and 
arranging plant-insects, and no one will grudge 
Dr. Johnston the certain meed of fame which 
these researches brought him. In _ other 
respects the letters point to an upright, 
earnest disposition, which never lost a friend 
or made an enemy. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES ON SOME JAINA-PRAKRIT AND 
PALI WORDS. 
Harold Wood, Essex. 
1. Pamta-liha = panita-likha. 
** Muxi monam samadiya dhuvxe kammasariraga: 
pamtam [ca] /iham sevanti viri sammatta- 
damsino.”’ 
Ayaramgasutta I. 2. 5, § 6; I. 5.3 § 5.) 
Prof. Jacobi gives the following rendering of 
the foregoing verse : 
‘A sage adopting a life of wisdom* should treat 
his gross body roughly. The heroes who have 
right intuition use mean and rough (food).’’ 
Dhine kammasurtragarz: would correspond in 
Pali to dhune kammasarirakam = ‘‘ should get 
rid of his body of karma.”” Compare dhwndi 
samussayam, ‘shakes off the aggregate”’ 
(Ayar. I. 4. 4,§2; and Shyagadamgasutta I. 
15.22, p. 550) : 
“* Pamdie viriyam laddhum nigghayiya pavattagam 
dhuve puvvakadan kammam navam vai vi na 
kuvvati (see Ayar. I. 4.2). 
The sage having acquired the fortitude (of 
enduring hardship) should get rid of his pre- 
viously contracted karma, leading to the torrent 
(of rebirth), and should not form any new 
karma. Here dhune = dhunydt, apanayet. In 
Pili we find dhundti papake dhamme, “ he 


* Mona in Pali usually signifies ‘‘ silence,” 
“ solitude.” 





| with regard to its employment with ua, it is 


shakes off (or gets rid of) evil conditions” 
(Theragatha, v. 2, p. 1). 

With respect to the Jaina text quoted above, 
Prof. Jacobi has the following remarks : 

‘* These words apparently form a cloka, though 
the third pida is too short by one syllable; but 
this fault can easily be corrected by inserting ca: 
‘pamtam liham ca sevanti.’ The commentators 
treat the passage as prose ’’ (Jaina Siitras, S. B. E. 
xxii., p. 26). 

The difficulty does not altogether consist in 
the omission of a syllable, but in the employ- 
ment of pamta, as here used in the sense of 
‘*mean”’ or ‘‘ poor,” a signification not found 
in classical or Buddhist Sanskrit, Pali, the 
literary Prakrits of Hala, Setubandha, &c., or 
in the modern dialects of India-—Hindi, Ban- 
gali, Marathi. 

Pamta represents, of course, Skt. prdanta, 
‘*border,” whence Pali panta (1) ‘‘ border,” 
(2) ‘‘ remote,” ‘‘ distant.” Compare ‘‘ sevetha 
panténi sendsanini” (Samyutta vi. 2.3; Sutta- 
nipita v. 72, p. 11; Theragatha 142, p. 20; 
Milinda, p. 402), ‘“‘pantamhi sayanisane” 
(Jat. iii. 524; see Avigultara iv, 138.2). 

In Buddhist Sanskrit préuia is not un- 
common, and its uses agree closely with that 
of the P&li panta: Prdnta-gayanisanabhakta”’ 
(Divyavadina 188.15; see 152.21), ‘‘ prdanta- 
cayanisana-sevin ” (/b,° 312.8-9) ;  “‘ pradntini 
cayanasanani ” (7b, 344.10). 

In the above examples of prénia we get no 
trace of the sense of ‘‘mean”’ or ‘‘ rude,” 
though, of course, the distant or remote seats 
and beds would be but poor affairs after all. 

In Jaina-Prakrit, so far, at least, as the 
explanation of the Commentators goes, pamta 
seems to have the signification of ‘‘ mean,” 
** poor ”’: 

* amta-caraga 
caragi .... amtahara ... pamétdharara 
lihi-hara .... amta-jivi .... paméa-jivi... 
(Stiyugad ii. 2.72, p. 758-9). 

Compare also i. 15.15, p. 547, where the first 
amta is employed in the sense of ‘a poor 
state’: ‘‘Amédni dhira sevamti tena amtakard 
iha.” The Dipiki has the following note: 

** Amtin amta-primtiharin  sevanti 
samnsirasy imtakariste.”’ 


The Tika is a little fuller: 


‘*Amtin paryamtan visayaksayatrisvi-ahirasya 
viumta-primtidini dhira mahisatva visaya sukhanis 
prihad sevanti ’bhyasyauti tena cimta-primti- 
bhyasanenimtakarih samsirasya ksayakarino bha- 
vanti.”’ 

In the Kalpasiitra (Jinacarita, § 17), we find 
pamta (and amta) applied to kula (‘‘ family ’’): 


‘Jan nam arahamta vi cakkavatti va .... amta 
kulesu va pamta-kulesu vi daridda-kulesu va . 
dyadimsu va dyaimnti va dydissamti va.’’ 

‘* For it never has happened, nor does it happen, 
nor willit happen, that Arhats, Cakravartins... . 
should be born in low families, mean families, poor 
families ...’’ (Sacred Books of the East, xxii. 
p. 225). 

According to Buddhist authorities, a Buddha 
could not be born in an obscure or out-of-the- 
way place (Jit. i.); and a similar law held 
good for the Jaina Arahats, hence Maha- 
vira was born in the Brahminical and best part 
of the town of Cundagrama. 


pamta-caragii 


viris tena 





The epithet pamfa, therefore, defines the 
locality of the kula or family, so that it would | 
be possible to take paimtu here in its older sense | 
of ‘‘a border,” a border or frontier family 
being, indeed, equivalent to a mean or obscure 
family. In fact, pamta-kula has much the 
same sense as Pili paccanta-visaya (= pratyanta- 
visaya) in Saddhammopayana, v. xi. 

So much then for the original signification 
of pamta (in pamtakula), which might have 
acquired the secondary meaning of ‘‘ mean” or 
‘*rude.” But, while this is not at all unlikely 
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not so easy to see how it has, against older 
and widespread usage, become associated with 
liha =(1) “rough,” “coarse,” as applied to 
food; (2) used also substantively in the sense 
of coarse-fare, hard-life (samyama), and even 
‘**one who lives the hard life of a mendicant.” 
Compare the following passages where /i/ha 
(lukkha, rukkha) is employed in Jaina-Prakrit 
in the sense above mentioned : 
‘‘Aha javittha Zihmam” (Aydr. i. 8.4, § 4); 
**tamha lihdo parivitta sejji’’ (id. i. 6.5, § 3); 
**Stiram mannati appaixaw yava /iham na sevae”’ 
(Styagad i. 3.1, § 3, p. 161); ** Virata carissaham 
rukkham” (ib. i, 4.1.25, p. 239); ‘* Nikkimcane 
bhikkhui su-/iha-jivi je garavam hoi salogagimi’”’ 
(id. i. 13.12, p. 497). 
The note in the Dipika is as follows: 
** Bahyarthena niskimcano bhiksuh su-riksa-jivi 
vallacanakidi prémtdhdra evambhito pi kaccid 
gauravapriye.”’ 
The Tika: 
**Bahyathena niskimcano pi bhiksanagilo bhiksus 
paradattabhoji tathi  susthu-riisedmta-prdmiam 
vallacanakiidi tena jivitu prinadhiranan kartu 
cilam asya sa su-riksa-jivi evambhuto pi yah 
kaccid giravakriyo bhavati.’”’” ‘‘ Aham  amsi 
bhikkhu /ihe”’ (id. ii. 1.10, p. 578; see also ii. 1.60, 
p. 665-6; ii. 2.72, p. 758-9). 

Here the Jaina //hw corresponds to Skt. 


riksa or liksa, Pili lékha, Buddhist-Skt. Miia 
or liha (see Vyutpatti ed. Minayeff 154.19, 
p. 41; and AcapEMY, July 12, 1890), 

In Pali lékha is never associated with pantu 
as regards food, but with panitw (‘‘ dainty ’’) 
Skt. pranita (‘ dressed,” ‘* cooked ’’), Compare 
the following uses of the Pali terms : 


** Jarasigilo bhojanaw patilabhitva na viciniti 
likham va panitam viti’’ (Milinda, p. 395). 
** Panitam yadiva likham appam vi yadiva 
bahum 
Yapanattham abhuijiwsu agiddha nidhimuc- 
chit.” 
(Thera-gaitha v. 923, p. 84; see, also, v. 436, 
16, v. 579, p. 60.) 
**Panitam pi likham denti’? (Dhammapada, 
p. 214); Sukha-panitadisu yam kiici dento’’ 
(ib., p. 374); ** Sékham denti no panitaw’’ (Sam- 
yutta xvi. 45, pt. ii., p. 200). 
In Divyavadina, p. 425, we find /ithu- 
pranita : 
‘* Sa pracyati iyushmato Vitacokasya pamcukiilam 
ca civaram mrinmayaw pitram yivad annabhaik- 
shyam liha-prenitam drishtva ca rajiiah pidayor 
nipatya kritanjalir uvaca.”’ 


p- 


In the light of the foregoing illustrations of 
liha and panita we would venture to amend 
the faulty lection in the third pada of the 
Ayfdramgasutta i. 2.6, § 3, by reading, in defer- 
ence to the older usages of the Sanskrit and 
Pali languages, ‘‘ pani‘tam liham sevanti * vird 
sammattadamsino,” which would correspond in 
Pili to ‘‘panita-likham sevanti vira (? dhira) 
sammattadassino.” But sammattadamsinot was 
probably not in the oldest form of the Jaina 
text ; and were there an exact parallel passage 
in our Pili documents, we should jdoubtless 
find samattadassino (Cf. samattadamsino in 
Ayir. i. 5.3, § 5, p. 24), “observing indiffer- 
ence.” ‘‘The heroes who observe indifference 
(with regard to food) use dainty and coarse 
fare’ (see Jaina Siitras, p. 47). They do not 
pick out the dainty pieces out of the alms they 
receive, but eat the coarse along with the 
daintier morsels (see Jaina Sitras i., p. 112). 
Compare the previous ¢/oka beginning ‘‘ Nara- 
tim,”’ which hag a parallel in Anguttara Nikiya 
iv. 283 { (see Journal Pali Text Society, 188%» 
pv. 210). 

* Or panitaliham sevanti. 

+ Sammattadamsi occurs in Ayiar. i. 3.2.1. 

{ Compare the Pali use of avatiratisaha with 
Jaina-Prikrit arai-raisaha, Ayar. i. 3.1, § 1. 
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We must bear in mind that the language and 
traditions of both Buddhists and Jains were 
derived from a common source, and would, as 
a matter of course, have many points of simi- 
larity in common. It is true that the redac- 
tion of the Jaina canon was very much later 
than the settlement of the canonical books by 
the Buddhist redactors, and the latter may 
have kept the dialect of their sacred books in 
a less corrupt form than the Jainas; but, on 
the other hand, the Jaina Prikrit, as Dr. 
Jacobi has pointed out, is nearer to Pali than 
the literary Prikrits of Hila, Setubandha, Xc. ; 
and the earliest works of the Jainas canon are 
probably older than such North-Buddhist texts 
us the Lalita Vistara, Mahavasta, Divyévadina, 
&c. (see Int. to Jaina Sitras, ‘‘ Sacred Books of 
the East,” xxxvii., xl.-xliii.). 

It is quite possible that the Jainas, although 
using many well-known Buddhist terms, may 
have purposely altered their opponent’s phrase- 
ology, and changed terms like panita-likha 
into pamta-likha; or perhaps the later Jaina 
scribes, not understanding the older use of 
panita with reference to food, substituted the 
more familiar pamta, which originally referred 
to locality, and not to state or condition. 
Compare “* prdnte Vasudattapure ” (Kathasarit. 
vi, 29, 152), In one passage, however, of the 
Ayframgasutta (i. 8.3, § 2, p. 43), we find 
pamla, as in Pali, employed as an epithet of 
seyya and dsana, in the sense of ‘‘ remote,” 
‘* out-of-the-way ”’: 

** Aha duccara-Lidham aciiri 

Vajjhabhiumim ca Subbhabhiimimnca 

Pamtam seyyam sevimsu 

Asanagiim ceva pamtdim,’’ 
** He travelled in the pathless country of the 
Lidhas, in Vajjhabhimi and Subbhabhimi; he 
used (frequented) these miserable beds and miser- 
able seats ’’ (Jacobi). 

R. Morris, 


CHINA AND BABYLONIA, 
London: Sept. 5, 1892. 


In Prof. Max Miiller’s presidential address 
to-day, at the opening of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, he referred 
to a theory which I have been maintaining for 
the last twelve years (in more than forty articles, 
pamphlets, and books), and which has found 
lately a further supporter in the Rev. C. J. Bail 
from a somewhat different point of view. It 
has also received the complete approbation of 
the leading scholars in Sinology and Assyrio- 
logy. The theory is to the effect that the 
early written characters and civilisation of the 
Chinese were derived from ancient Babylonia 
and Elam. 

Prof. Max Muller, in the printed copy of his 
address issued at the end of the meeting, says 
that ‘‘I think it possible to show that the 
oldest cuneiform letters . . . . owed their first 
origin to China.”” The reasoning he founds 
on this is sound enough; but as I have never 
advanced such a theory, and as my views are 
just the reverse, making Babylonia the ultimate 
fountain head of the civilisation of the Middle 
Kingdom, the argumentation of the learned 
professor falls to the ground. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 


“*THE HISTORY OF THE MOGHAL EMPERORS 
ILLUSTRATED BY TILEIR COINS.” 
Sept. 7, 1892. 

The only difference between your reviewer 
and myself, as to his correction of the date I 
have given in my /istory of the Moghul Emperors 
illustrated by their Coins for the grant of mint- 
privileges to the East India Company by Sir‘j- 
ad-daula, is that instead of qualifying it as ‘a 
curious mistake” he should have called it ‘‘ an 








obvious misprint.” Siraj-ad-daula granted the 
privilege of coining in his treaty of February 7, 
1757, and died the same year, shortly after the 
battle of Plassey. The printers converted 1757 
into 1759, as printers sometimes will, and I 
failed to detect the error in the proof-sheets. 
As to the derivation of ‘‘John Company” 
from Kumpani Jahdin or Jahén Kumpani, my 
authority, I think, was Sir George Birdwood’s 
article in the Journal of Indian Art; but as I 
am at a distance from my books, I cannot verify 
the reference. 
SranLeEY LANE-POOLE. 





‘* TEL”? AND NOT ‘“‘ TELL.” 
Brighton : Sept. 5, 1892. 


I beg to corroborate, briefly, Prof. Sayce’s 
correction of the spelling of the word ‘‘ Tell ” 
in his review of the T'ell el-Amarna Tablets in 
the British Museum in the ACADEMY of last 
week. 

The word is not pronounced in Arabic as the 
word “tell” in English, but is uttered with 
a short articulation. 

This is one of the errors which I pointed out 
to Mr. Renouf, the late keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities, 
more than eight months ago. 

Whoever assisted the Principal Librarian in 
compiling the article on Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Antiquities in the British Museum Green 
Guide of 1890 was not thoroughly acquainted 
either with the languages of Biblical lands or 
with the history and geography of the ancient 
Assyrian and Babylonian sites. 

H. RAssaM. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. have issued this 
week, in time to be laid before the Oriental 
Congress, the comprehensive Persian-English 
Dictionary upon which Dr. F. Steingass has 
been engaged for several years past. Originally 
intended as a revised edition of Johnson’s en- 
largement of Richardson—it is curious that 
these two familiar names should recur to- 
gether in oriental lexicography—the work has 
gradually grown under its author’s hands, 
until it may now claim to be an independent 
dictionary. An important feature is the in- 
corporation of the vocabulary of contemporary 
Persian literature, including the Shah’s diaries 
of his visits to Europe. It forms a massive 
imperial octavo of nearly 1600 pages, in 
double column; and, having received a large 
subsidy from the Secretary of State for 
India, it is appropriately issued by the old 
publishers to the India Office, with a graceful 
dedication to Dr. Reinhold Rost. 


In connexion with the Oriental Congress, 
Messrs. Luzac & Co., of 46 Great Russell- 
street, have brought together a collection of 
oriental works published in England since 
1889, and have also issued a bibliographical 
list of the same, arranged mainly according to 
subjects, with an index of authors’ names. 


Pror. A. V. WILLIAMs Jackson, of Columbia 
College, New York, has ready for publication 
(Boston : Ginn & Co.) the first Part of a Zend 
jrammar in comparison with Sanskrit, based 
upon Geldner’s edition of the Avesta. Besides 
an introduction, giving an account of the 
language and its literature, the subjects dealt 
with in this part are the phonetic laws, the 
inflectional system, and the word-formation of 
Zend, with the corresponding inflections and 
forms in Sanskrit, as given in Whitney’s 
Grammar. A second Part, already at press, 
will treat of the syntax. 

Tue August number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record has come out with commend- 


able promptitude. 





review of the Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the 
British Museum, by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, 
who gives his own transliteration and transla- 
tion of some of them; notes on other cuneiform 
tablets in the Museum, throwing light on the 
history of the times of the Seleucidae, by Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches; a further instalment of 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s proofs of the 
origin of the early Chinese Civilisation from 
Babylonia ; and a note by the same, explaining 
how the ancient Egyptians used to obtain fire 
by means of a bow-drill. But the most im- 
portant article of all is that in which MM. 
Yadrintzeff and Deniker describe the recent 
Russian expeditions into Mongolia, to explore 
the valley of the Orkhon and the ruins of 
Karakorum, the capital of Gengis Khan. 
Apart from architectural remains and sculptures, 
a number of bilingual inscriptions were dis- 
covered, written both in Chinese characters 
and in the Runic script previously found on the 
Yenissei. The Chinese inscriptions date from 
the eighth century A.D., and were erected by 
the Chinese emperor in honour of the civil and 
military exploits of the Uighur Khan. The 
general result is to prove that, before the 
Mongol invasion, this part of the country was 
inhabited by Turk tribes in a comparatively 
high stage of civilisation: they not only knew 
the arts of writing, architecture, &c., but 
also practised agriculture on a large scale, by 
means of an extensive system of irrigation. 





FINE ART. 
The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 


Standards, By Wiiliam Ridgeway. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


Anyrutne that comes from Prof. Ridgeway’s 
pen is sure to be distinguished by erudition 
and originality. The present volume, as yet 
his most ambitious literary venture, is not 
only learned, ingenious, and suggestive, but 
revolutionary, attacking sundry accepted 
doctrines of the masters of metrological 
science — Boeckh, Brandis, Mommsen, 
Hultsch, Head, and Petrie. The quality of 
the book is such that these novel theories 
cannot be summarily dismissed, but will have 
to be taken into account by future inquirers. 
It is too soon to pronounce any definite 
judgment as to many of the speculations 
here propounded. Some, probably, may 
stand the test of the sharp criticism they are 
certain to receive, others will have to be 
modified or withdrawn. I will therefore 
confine myself to a comparison of Prof. 
Ridgeway’s heresies with the orthodox doc- 
trines, mentioning a few of the objections 
which he will have to answer. 

In the earlier chapters he deals with 
ancient trade routes, the distribution of the 
precious metals, and the systems of barter 
among savage and semi-civilised peoples, 
which are mostiy based on articles of orna- 
ment or use, such as cowries, beads, hoes, 
axes, needles, fish hooks, wire, metal rings, 
cloth, blankets, sheep, oxen, slaves, stock- 
fish, and tobacco, thus leading up to his main 
thesis, that among the more civilised peoples 
of antiquity the unit of barter was the ox, 
and that when the precious metals were dis- 
covered, a fixed weight of metal was sub- 
stituted for the ox unit, as is indicated by 
the Latin word pecunta derived from pecus, 
| and the English /ee cognate with the German 
| vieh, The light Babylonian shekel, the Per- 
sian daric, the Attic gold stater, all weighing 





It contains an elaborate | from 130 to 133 grains, were, he considers, 
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bullion equivalents of the ox. He also 
maintains that the Homeric talent, con- 
sisting of 130 grains of gold, and in- 
dependently derived from the ox-unit of 
barter, was the basis of all the Greek 
monetary standards. 

Passing over for the present these specu- 
lations as to the ox unit and the Homeric 
talent, which, as we shail presently see, rest 
on somewhat insecure foundations, we come 
to Prof. Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of 
the Greek silver standards. This is the 
portion of the book which will probably 
meet with the greatest amount of hostile 
criticism, but which, if it stands the test, 
will have an important bearing on metro- 
logical science. The new theory is ingenious 
and intrinsically probable, but whether it is 
capable of strict proof is another question. 
Probably the available materials do not 
suffice for either a demonstration or a 
refutation. 

The chief silver standards whose origin 
has to be explained are the Phocean stater 
of 260 grains, the Aeginetic of 194 grains, 
the Euboic, Attic, or Corinthian of 134 
grains, and the Macedonian of 224 grains. 
‘These standards have hitherto been deduced 
by various devices and assumptions either 
from the Babylonian shekel of 130 grains, 
or from the Egyptian gold standard of about 
200 grains. In lieu of all these elaborate 
explanations Prof. Ridgeway propounds one 
clear and simple principle. Rejecting 
the theory of a transmission of the Asiatic 
weight standards, he contends, as already 
stated, that the Greeks started with the sup- 
posed Homeric talent of 130 grains, which 
represented the ox as the unit of barter. 
This gold unit, he thinks, remained stable ; 
but when silver became known the relative 
values of gold and silver constantly changed, 
and the successive silver standards arose 
from attempts to equate the ever varying 
ratios of the values of gold and silver. As 
he tersely puts his argument, “ from first to 
last the Greek communities were engaged in 
an endless quest after bi-metallism.” 

It is ——— to do justice to this 
theory without testing it by special cases, 
and comparing the method by which Prof. 
Ridgeway explains the origin of the chief 
silver standards with the established or 
orthodox theories, which are all based on 
the probzble hypothesis of the transmission 
of weight standards from the East and the 
very improbable assumption that the relative 
values of gold and silver remained constant 
for many centuries. 

On certain bronze lion-weights and stone 
duck-weights found at Nineveh and else- 
where the values are inscribed, and hence 
we obtain authentic knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian weight standards. The 
most important of these weights are dated 
from the reigns of Tiglath Pilesar in the 
eighth century z.c., of Shalmanesar in the 
ninth, of Irta Merodach in the eleventh, 
and of Dungi, who is assigned to the twenty- 
first. From these weights we obtain the 
value of the light mina of 77933 grains, one 
sixtieth of which is the light shekel of 
129°89 grains (130 in round numbers), the 
heavy mina and the heavy shekel being 
exactly double these weights, and the talent 
being 60 minas. 





From the oldest Greek tombs, and from 
Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik and 
Mycenae, we learn that gold was known 
before silver. Hence we may assume 
that silver was at first scarcer, and there- 
fore more valuable than gold. After the 
discovery of the silver mines of Cilicia, 
Spain, and Laurium, and the exhaustion of 
the gold in the river gravels of Lydia, silver 
became relatively cheaper—a grain of gold 
being worth at various times ten, eleven, 
thirteen, fifteen, or seventeen grains of 
silver; and, finally, when the gold mines of 
Thrace were worked by Philip of Macedon, 
and the hoarded gold of Darius had been 
put into circulation by Alexander, the ratio 
again fell. ‘All this,” Prof. Ridgeway 
confesses, ‘‘ is purely conjectural ” (p. 291) ; 
but if we grant his premises, we obtain a 
very simple explanation of the perplexing 
variations of the Greek silver standards. 
The chief difficulty is Prof. Ridgeway’s 
hypothetical Homeric ox-unit ; but this can 
be jetisoned without damage by substituting 
for it the Persian gold daric, which circu- 
lated freely in Greece, and was of the exact 
weight required. The daric weighed 129°2 
grains, and may be regarded as identical 
with the Babylonian gold shekel of 129°89 
grains. There is no difficulty in regarding 
the Hebrew shekel of 253 grains, and the 
early Phocean electron and silver staters of 
254 grains, as degraded forms of the heavy 
Babylonian shekel of 260 grains. 

Herodotus informs us that in the empire 
of Darius gold was 13 times as valuable 
as silver. The actual ratio, as deduced 
from coins, seems to have been | to 13°38. 
With this ratio the Babylonian silver shekel 
of 173 grains, 10 of which were equivalent 
to 1 gold shekel, is easily obtained from 
the gold shekel of 130 grains (130 x 13°3 + 
10=172°9). Taking the same ratio of gold 
to silver, the Phoenician silver standard of 
225 grains (called by Brandis the 15 stater 
standard) has hitherto been derived from 
the heavy gold shekel of 260 grains, by 
dividing it into 15 silver shekels (260 x 13°3 
+15=230). The normal Phoenician shekel 
is, however, not 230 grains but 225, but 
this difficulty is got over by the hypothesis 
of degradation. Phoenician shekels, minted 
at different periods, range in fact from 236 
down to 220 grains. Prof. Ridgeway’s 
first great heresy is his rejection of the 
famous 15 stater standard. He objects 
that the division into 15 shekels is purely 
conjectural, and he contends that the 
normal Phoenician silver standard was 
220 grains, and he obtains it from the light 
gold shekel of 130 grains, by assuming 
that the value of gold to silver was 
1 to 17 or thereabouts (130 x 17+10=221). 
He considers that this low value of silver 
about 1000 B.c. was due to the discovery of 
the silver mines of Spain. In the time of 
Solomon we read that ‘silver was nothing 
accounted of in Jerusalem.” We thus get 
rid of the anomalous 15 stater hypothesis, 
and are able to explain the variations in the 
weight of the Phoenician shekel. 

This Phoenician silver standard (220—225 
grains) has hitherto been believed to have 
been the source of the Macedonian standard 
of 224 grains, on which the enormous silver 
coinage of Philip of Macedon was struck. 








Prof. Ridgeway contends that it was obtained 
independently from the 130 grain gold unit, 
and is to be explained by the depreciation 
of silver due to the abundant supply from 
the Bisaltian silver mines. 

We now come to the crucial test of the new 
theory, the Aeginetic standard, the first on 
which coins were struck in any European 
mint. Normally it may have been as high 
as 196 grains, the actual coins which we 
possess weighing from 194 to 180 grains. 
The origin of this standard, which at one time 
extended to Sicily and Italy, and prevailed 
over the greater portion of the Greek world, 
has been the source of prolonged contro- 
versy. Brandis considered it to be the 
Babylonian silver standard of 173 grains, 
raised, for some mysterious reason, to 196 
grains, a most improbable supposition. Mr. 
Head maintains that it was a degraded 
form of the Phoenician silver standard of 
225 grains. Hultsch thinks that this 196 
grain standard was a sort of compromise 
between the Babylonian standard of 173 
grains and the Phoenician of 225, Mr. 
Petrie, with more probability, derives it 
from the Egyptian gold unit which he 
found in some XIIth Dynasty tombs at 
Illahun in the Fayum (circa 2400 z.c.), and 
which in the time of Amenhotep III. (circa 
1500 3.c.) weighed 207 grains, but was 
afterwards degraded at Memphis to 201 and 
then to 196 grains, the precise Aeginetic 
weight. Prof. Ridgeway on the other hand 
derives it directly from the 130 grain gold 
standard, by supposing that in the eighth 
or seventh century 1.c., when Pheidon of 
Argos first struck silver coins at Aegina, 
the value of gold to silver was as 1: 15, 
and that, as usual, ten silver staters were 
equivalent to one gold stater (130 x 15 + 
10 = 195). 

This perplexing Aeginetic standard affords 
the most favourable test that can beapplied to 
Prof. Ridgeway’s hypothesis. Of the five 
solutions proposed, those of Mr. Petrie and 
Prof. Ridgeway seem more probable than 
the hypotheses of Mr. Head, Brandis, or 
Hultsch, but are not without difficulties. 
Aegina was a place of considerable com- 
merce; but it is doubtful whether, as early 
as the seventh century 3B.c., the commerce 
with Egypt was so considerable as to make 
it probable that the Greeks would have 
adopted an Egyptian standard as their own. 
On the other hand, Prof. Ridgeway has to 
assume that about the tenth century B.c., 
when, as he supposes, the Phoenician stan- 
dard originated, the value of silver to gold 
was 17: 1, that in the seventh century it 
was 15:1, in the fifth century, 13: 1, and 
in the fourth century, 10:1; whereas his 
previous argument as to the value of what 
he calls the ox-unit depends on the assump- 
tion that gold and silver were originally at 
par, and that the disparity kept increasing 
instead of diminishing till the Macedonian 
epoch. If Prof. Ridgeway can answer this 
objection, his theory of the origin of the 
Aeginetic standard may be provisionally 
accepted as the best that has been yet pro- 
pounded. 

The next standard is the Euboic, Attic, or 
Corinthian, on which were struck those 
Athenian “ owls” and Corinthian “ colts” 
which ultimately superseded the Aeginetic 
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coins, and for many years formed the chief 
currency of the Mediterranean. The weight 





nated as such; and these ox coins to which 
Pollux refers have been. identified with 


varies from 135 to 125 grains, the normal | certain silver coins with a bull’s head 


weight being probably 134. 


Three weights struck in 


Euboea which circulated in 


found by Schliemann at Hissarlik belong | Attica, where chiefly they have been found, 


to this standard, ranging from 1356°4 to 
1374 grains. 


The Euboic standard is| before the 


while no gold coins were struck in Euboea 
Roman conquest, and all 


usually explained by supposing that the | Athenian gold coins have the owl and not 


Asiatic gold standard of 130 grains, having | the ox. 


We must therefore take the value 


been transmitted from Samos to Euboea, | of the ox in Delos at two silver drachmas ; 
was adopted for silver, and slightly raised. | so that it would be worih little more than 


This Prof. Ridgeway will not admit. 
believes that t 
derived from the Homeric talent of 150 
grains, founded on the ox-unit, which, 
he thinks, was used by the Greeks for 
weighing gold during the long period 
when they possessed no gold coinage of 
their own. We have already seen that the 
Persian gold daric circulated freely among 
the Creeks, constituting practically their 
gold currency. It is, therefore, needless to 
resort to a hypothetical Homeric talent of 
precisely the same weight, the very existence 
of which is doubtful, and whose transmission 
from Ilomeric to Macedonian times is more 
doubtful still. 

We are therefore confronted with two 
important elements in the discussion—the 
general probability of the transmission of 
weight standards, and the existence of this 
ILomeric talent or ox-unit of 130 grains of 
gold, on which so much of the theory is 
unnecessarily based. As we have seen, 
Prof. Ridgeway maintains that in Greece, 
Egypt, and Babylonia the ox was the 
primitive unit of barter, and that the value 
of the.ox was everywhere 130 grains of 
gold, and also that the value of the ox as 
measured by gold remained stable while the 
relative value of silver continually varied. 
The existence of this Homeric talent of the 
value of an ox rests on very slender evidence. 
Practically we have nothing definite beyond 
the fact that in the footrace in the [liad 
the second prize was a cow, and the 
third was half a talent of gold. This 
Prof. Ridgeway couples with the statement 
of an anonymous Alexandrine writer of 
unknown but late date, who tells us that 
the Ilomeric talent was of the same value 
as the Persian daric. This late Alexandrine 
writer, who must have written many 
centuries after the composition of the 
Homeric poems, could not have been in 
possession of any real evidence; and the 
deduction that the value of the ox was 
130 grains of gold conflicts with other 
evidence of a surer kind. Thus Solon (circa 
600 n.c.), when commuting into money 
fines Draco’s fines of sheep and oxen, puts 
the value of the ox at five silver drachmas ; 
and as the Euboic standard was then used at 
Athens, and as a Euboic drachma weighed 
67°5 grains, the value of silver to gold being 
then probably as 13°53 to 1, this would give 
25°3 grains of gold, instead of 130, for the 
value of the ox. Moreover, in a well-known 
passage Pollux tell us that the old Athenian 
didrachma was called the ‘‘ox” because it 
had an ox stamped upon it, and he goes on 
to say that at Delos the priests accepted an 
Attic didrachma in lieu of the offering of 
an ox. ‘These didrachmas or staters must 
have been silver and not gold, as when gold 
drachmas are meant they are always desig- 








He | 10 grains of gold, instead of 130 as Prof. 
the Euboic standard was | Ridgeway contends. 


Again, the value of the ox in Egypt 
about 1000 u.c. was one kat of silver, or 140 
grains. Prof. Ridgeway brings this state- 
ment into accordance with his theory, that 
the ox was everywhere worth 130 grains of 
gold, by assuming that in Egypt the value of 
silver was at first greater than that of gold, 
and that gradually gold became more value- 
able. Thismay be admitted; but the chrono- 
logical difficulty is fatal to the theory, since, 
about 1000 u.c., silver was so plentiful in 
Jerusalem as to be of no account, and, as we 
have already seen, Prof. Ridgeway has him- 
self estimated the ratio of gold to silver in 
Phoenicia at this very time as 1 to17. It is 
impossible that at the same epoch gold and 
silver were nearly at par in Egypt, and at 
1 to 17 in Palestine. Moreover, when the 
Lex Tarpeia was passed, the value of the 
cow at Kome was 100 asses or 10 denarii ; 
and as the denarius contained 70 grains of 
silver, the value of the ox in gold would be 
from 46 to 54 grains of gold, according as 
we take the ratio of gold to silver as 
1: 15 oras1: 153. 

The theory of a universal ox-unit of 130 
grains of gold is therefore difficult to 
reconcile with such evidence as we possess. 
There are also grave reasons for doubting 
whether the gold value of the ox could have 
remained stationary for any considerable 
time. ‘The relative value of gold and of 
cattle seems to be more liable to sudden 
fluctuations than the relative value of gold 
and silver ; for, not to speak of the variable 
supply of gold, the price of cattle is ex- 
tremely unstable, being affected by murrains 
and by the supply of fodder. 

Thus, to take a modern example, the 
accounts of the Priory of Finchale show 
that in 1312 an ox cost 12s., in 1367 it cost 
17s., in 1398 it cost 12s., in 1450 it cost 
6s. 8d., in 1458 it cost 12s., in 1516 it cost 
16s., in 1525 it cost 10s., and in 1528 it 
cost 20s. Before the Norman Conquest the 
value of the ox was between two and three 
shillings. The fluctuations prove that the 
values are not solely due to the depreciation 
of the silver coinage. 

Prof. Ridgeway even contends that the 
weights of the earliest gold coins of the Gauls 
and Germans depended on the value of the 
ox. He argues that in Gaul and North of 
the Alps gold was scarcer and cattle more 
abundant than in Greece, and, therefore, 
the Gaulish and German coins were reduced 
from 130 to 120 grains. But these Gaulish 
and German coins were barbarous imitations 
of the Macedonian Philippi, which bore on 
the obverse the laurel crowned head of 
Apollo, and on the reverse a victory in a 
biga. Sir John Evans has shown that tho 
Philippi were copied in Southern Gaul, and 








that copies of theso copies gradually spread 
from tribe to tribe to Northern Gaul, 
Britain, and Germany—“ each copy in its 
turn served as the model from which other 
copies were made,” each more barbarous in 
type than its predecessor, and of baser 
metal, gradually descending from 120 
grains of gold in 300 3.c. to 84 grains in 
20 n.c. Evidently the copies were made 
from worn coins, and there was a continual 
tendency to reduce the standard. This 
gradual reduction in weight depended on 
transmission and degradation, and not on 
the diminished value of the ox; in fact, 
the value of the ox continually increased, 
being valued at 96 grains of gold in the 
earliest German laws, and afterwards at 144 
grains. 

The same process of degradation took 
place in the opposite region. The Philippi 
were imitated in Bactria, but the standard 
steadily fell from 133 grains to 118, just as 
in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, the imitations 
of the Philippi fell from 133 to 120, and 
ultimately to 84 grains. The Italian soldo, 
the French sou, and the English shilling 
are descendants of the solidus, originally a 
gold coin heavier than a sovereign; its 
descendant is worth a halfpenny in France 
and a shilling in England. The English 
penny and the French denier were de- 
scended from the denarius ; but the value of 
the penny was 24 times that of the denier. 
The English denarius or silver penny 
originally weighed 24 grains of silver; in 
the reign of Edward IIT. it had fallen to 
18, in the reign of Edward IV. to 12, and 
in that of Edward VI. to 8 grains. 
Thus the law is transmission and degrada- 
tion. The Indian coins were copied from 
those of Bactria, and the Bactrian from the 
Macedonian. The early coins of Arabia 
Felix were rude copies of the Athenian 
owls. The Anglo-Saxon sceattas are copies 
of Byzantine coins. The dinars and dirhems 
of the Caliphs were, as the names show, 
successors of the denarius and the drachma. 

Since the Greek alphabet, and the Greek 
names of many musical instruments, of 
spices and precious stones, of gold and 
bronze, and, above all, of weights and coins, 
were of Semitic origin, it is difficult to 
believe that the weight standards were not 


themselves so derived, especially when we 


know that nothing passes more easily by 
commerce—witness our own weights and 
measures—Troy weight, A pothecaries weight, 
and Avoirdupois. Hence it is difficult to 
believe with Prof. Ridgeway that, when the 
Athenians in the fifth century 3.c. first 
coined gold staters of 133 grains, the weight 
had no reference to the Persian darics of 
130 grains, which had long circulated in 
Greece, a standard which goes back to the 
eleventh, and probably to the twenty-first 
century z.c. If the legendary Homeric 
talent was, as Prof. Ridgeway contends, 
130 grains of gold, which is the more pro- 
bable—that it was based on the ancient 
Asiatic standard of 130 grains, or that it 
persistently represented the value of the ox, 
which in Solon’s time was worth only 25 
grains and at Delos was worth 10? 

‘This article has extended to such length 
that it is impossible to discuss the subject 
of the types of Greek coins. Prof. Ridge- 
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way thinks that the symbols of the cow and 
the bull were placed on coins because the 
coins represented the ox-unit of barter, but 
the earliest coins on which these types occur 
are silver drachmas and half drachmas. 
Besides, these types are quite exceptional. 
Did the coins with lions and dolphins repre- 
sent the value of these animals? On the 
oldest Athenian coins we have the types of 
the owl and the olive branch, which are 
usually regarded as symbols of the tutelary 
deity of Athens. Prof. Ridgeway maintains 
that olives and olive oil were units of value 
in Attica, a fact denoted by the olive branch 
on the coins. But how about the owl? 
Were owls also units of barter among the 
Athenians? The cuttlefish appears on the 
coins of Croton. Prof. Ridgeway thinks 
this was because they formed a staple 
article of diet. The tortoise is the type on 
the coins of Aegina. Prof. Ridgeway tells 
us that the Aeginetans must have had 
something to barter for other commodities. 
What did this barren island yield but tor- 
toises? Hence the tortoise became the unit 
of barter, and was therefore chosen as the 
type on Aeginetan coins. The Boeotian 
type is a shield, usually supposed to be the 
shield of Hercules—but no, hides, and shields 
of hide formed the barter unit of Boeotian 
commerce. On early Lycian coins the type 
is the boar, which was adopted because, for- 
sooth, the Lycians may have made good 
bacon and hams. 

Though Prof. Ridgeway rides some of his 
hobbies too hard, it is impossible to deny 
the value of the book. Not only does it 
supply a very probable solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of the Greek silver standards, 
but it abounds with incidental remarks 
which are valuable and suggestive. 

Isaac Taytor, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
London : Sept. 5, 1892. 

Permit me to repair an omission in my letter 
of last week. Among the false-necked vases 
in the Fourth Egyptian Room at the British 
Museum, there is one with the number 22,821 
upon its label. The vase is of Mycenaean ware, 
and decorated in Mycenaean style. The label 
says that it was found at Dér el-Bahari in 
the tomb of one of the grandsons of King 
Pinetchem. 

Pinetchem reigned in the XXIst+Dynasty, 
and was a grandson of King Herheru, the 
founder of that dynasty. According to the 
common system of chronology, the dynasty was 
founded about 1100 B.c. It so, the tomb of 
the founder’s great-great-grandson can hardly 
date from before 1000 years B.c. Under the 
system of chronology adopted by Mr. Petrie, 
the date would be later still. 

In his final letter Mr. Petrie said, ‘‘ When- 
ever a single clear datum can be produced 
which stands outside of the propositions which 
I have laid down in my last letter, I shall be 
glad to consider it.” The first of these pro- 
positions was, ‘“‘That all the data yet found 
with the widely-spread examples [of Mycenaean 
pottery] in Greece and Egypt show a period of 
between 1450 n.c. and 1100 B.c. Well, here is 
a “datum ” which “‘ shows a period” of about | 
1000 years B.C. 

CreciL Torr. 











NOTES ON AkT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Smr Nort Patron has just completed an 
important symbolical picture, entitled ‘‘ De 
Profundis :—‘ Out of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee, O Lord; lead me to the rock 
that is higher than I.’”’ We see a female 
figure, which typifies the human soul, 
struggling up a steep, rocky way, from an 
unseen valley beneath, in which she has been 
wandering, lost and desolate, and whence 
dreary coils of thick, chilling mist are being 
driven upwards by the wind and cling around 
her feet. Her white garments, and the richly 
tinted wings that, appear at her shoulders, are 
rent and stained; but a flash of glad surprise 
illumines her features, and passes into an 
expression of utter peace, as she recognises her 
Divine Helper in the figure who kneels to 
receive an embrace her, his pierced hands 
sustaining her worn and weary frame, and the 
hollow eyes and suffering face that appear 
from beneath the crown of thorns gazing into 
her human countenance with a look of ineffable 
love and compassion. Behind is visible a vista 
of quiet landscape, with a space of still waters 
and a stretch of folded hills lying ‘‘ softer than 
sleep” in the misty atmosphere of the dawn, 
beneath a sky in which the morning star is still 
visible, but which is gathering colour from the 
sunrise, and is ready to pass into the perfect 
day. The picture shows all the learned and 
carefully finished execution that is characteristic 
of the painter, and is full of the reverent, 
solemnly ideal aim which has never been absent 
from his treatment of religious and symbolical 
subjects. 


Tus year’s number of Yule Tide will be 
illustrated almost entirely by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, who contributes four cartoons in 
colours and a number of other drawings to 
accompany the letterpress, which is entitled, 
‘‘The Decline and Fall of the New Empire.” 
The coloured plate will be from a painting 
called ‘‘ Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle,’’ by Mr. 
George Joy. 

THE annual exhibition of paintings from the 
Paris Salons will open next week in the 
Continental Gallery, New Bond-street. 


Ara recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Homolle, director of the 
French School at Athens, gave a report on the 
work done during the spring and summer of 
the present year. Three members have divided 
among themselves the exploration of the islands 
in the Egean. M. Homolle has himself under- 
taken to publish, in a series of monographs, the 
inscriptions from the islands. M. Chamenard 
is at present engaged upon the temple of 
Delos, where the inscriptions furnish 
detailed materials for a very exact description 
and restoration. M. Joubin has excavated the 
site of Stratos, of which M. Heuzey long 
ago pointed out the importance. He has 
laid bare the agora and the temple, and has 
collected a large number of terracottas, as well 
as interesting inscriptions. 


WE have just received the last Part of the 
American Journal of Archacoloyy for 1891. The 
lateness of publication derives emphasis from 
the fact that about half the contents consist of 
news of discoveries, &c., which took place 
more than eight months ago. The Part opens 
with papers of the American School at Athens. 


Mr. John Pickard contributes a very careful | 


study of the topography of ancient Eretria, 
based upon a survey made in the early spring 
of 1891. Mr. Henry 8. describes the remains 
of an ancient temple, found at Plataia later in 


identifying with the famous Heraion, built by 
the Thebans in 426-5 n.c., after the destruction 
of an earlier temple on the same site. Next, 
we have the text of a long votive inscription, 


also from Plataia, with a valuable comment by 
Mr. Rufus B. Richardson; while, lastly, Mr. 
F. B. Tarbell gives an account of a so-called 
‘‘mensa ponderaria” from Assos. Passing 
from classical archaeology, we have an 
elaborate paper by Prof. Allan Marquand, 
illustrated with two plates, on an altarpiece in 
the Metropolitan Museum at New York, 
which he is able to assign to the hand of 
Andrea del Robbia. Prof. A. L. Frothingham 
continues his series on the introduction of 
Gothic architecture into Italy by French 
Cistercians, dealing this time with the little- 
known monastery of Arbona in the Abruzzi; 
and he finds himself compelled to protest 
against the discourteous treatment his work 
has received from a young French scholar. 
Among the minor items, we may mention a 
letter trom Dr. J. P. Peters, giving a summary 
of the results of his recent expedition to Baby- 
lonia (see ACADEMY, September 5, 1891); and 
a detailed review of Paton and Hicks’s ‘‘ In- 
scriptions of Cos,”’ by J. H. Wright. 


Mr. Henry O’Srea has just brought out in 
French a new guide to the collections of the 
Louvre (Paris: Dentu). Not a page is wasted 
in this closely-packed 18mo volume of 430 
pages. It is neatly bound in cloth, and con- 
tains plans of the ground and first floor of the 
Louvre, with a history of the several collec- 
tions, a chronology of the schools of painting, 
biographies of artists when first mentioned, 
and an appreciation of their chief pictures. 
Mr. H. O'Shea is no novice in art-criticism ; he 
has studied the subject for more than thirty 
years. Those who are acquainted with the 
Guide to Spain which bears his name, will 
welcome this new volume, in which he has 
done for the Musées du Louvre, but on a 
larger scale, what he formerly did for the 
Museo de Madrid. 


MUSIC. 


THE GLOUCESTER 
FESTIVAL. 

Gloucester : Sept. 7, 1802. 

Tuk selection of music for the present Festival 
has justly given general satisfaction: the 
claims of both old and modern masters have 
been fully recognised, while four works, of 
greater or less importance, and all by English 
composers, supply the novelties without which 
no Festival scheme is now considered*complete. 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” attracted an im- 
mense audience yesterday (Tuesday) morning ; 
and until it shows signs of decline in popular 
favour, the promoters of the Festival, whose 
special object is to benefit charity, will continue 
to assign to it the place of honour. For Leeds, 
the argument assumes quite a different aspect : 
music there isthe first consideration. The solo, 
vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, the 
last two specially distinguishing themselves. 
In the evening Gounod’s ‘ Redemption” 
was given, with the assistance of Mme. 


MUSICAL 





t . | consequently, less for the charity. 
the same spring, which he shows reason for | 


Nordica, Miss Jessie King, and Messrs. 
Houghton, Watkin Mills, and Plunket Greene. 
As only the Monday before the Festival is 
devoted to rehearsal of band and chorus, 
everything cannot be properly gone through, 
and some things, indeed, are lett to take care 
of themselves. At the performances both 
yesterday and to-day there were moments of 
indecision, not to say confusion. It is easy to 
advise that more time should be spent upon 
rehearsal ; but that means greater expense, and, 
In the long 
run, however, it might be found not only a 
wiser but also more profitable policy to present 
the works in as perfect a manner as possible. 
The programme this morning was devoted to 
Handel and Buch, aud to Dr. Bridge. The 
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oratorio of ‘‘ Joshua” is almost a novelty ; it was 
revived a few seasons ago by Mr. E. Prout at 
the Borough of Hackney Concerts, but, with 
that exception, we can recall no performance of 
it either in London or at a provincial festival. 
Of course, ‘‘ Joshua,” like many of Handel’s 
oratorios, is far too long, and many numbers 
have to be cut. By this the work is indeed 
improved ; for the composer in writing both his 
oratorios and his operas was not concerned so 
much about the unity of his work, as about 
keeping all his singers well employed. But 
why the ‘‘See the conquering hero comes” 
(so well known in connexion with ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabaeus,” to which it was transferred) was 
omitted in the performance here is a mystery. 
Was it considered too secular for the cathedral ’ 
Handel’s work contains some splendid speci- 
mens of his genius, but there are also many 
passages in which the master’s pen was moved 
by instinct rather than by inspiration. The 
juxtaposition of works by the two musical 
giants of the eighteenth century naturally led 
one to reflect on this picture and on this. 
Handel’s music, for the most part, is objective, 
while that of Bach is subjective; and this 
difference caused the one to aim "at simplicity, 
and drew the other into complexity. Over a 
mixed audience, Handel will, probably, 
always exert a more direct and more powerful 
influence ; but Bach shows the full might 
of his genius only to those who study him 
until the complexity of detail no longer conceals 
the deep underlying thought and emotion. 
Bach’s Cantata, ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness,” 
contains some of his finest music, but the per- 
formance was by no means a satisfactory one. 
The soloists for “Joshua” were Miss A. 
Williams, Miss H. Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd 
and Watkin Mills. The two ladies sang well, 
but the two gentlemen specially distinguished 
themselves. Mr. Lloyd was in splendid voice. 
In the Bach, Miss A. Williams and Messrs. 
Houghton and Plunket Greene were the soloists ; 
and of these the last named seemed most in 


sympathy with the music. The choral singing | 
was at times very unsteady. Mr. C. Lee! 
Williams is an able musician, and a good con- 
ductor; he certainlyis inclined todrag the tempi, 
but, for want of proper time for rehearsal, his | 
efforts should be judged with indulgence. 

Dr. Bridge’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer, | 
which was given under the composer’s direction | 
after the oratorio, is a very short composition, 
occupying only ten minutes in performance. | 
He has used the English version by the Rev. 
E. H. Plumtre, late Dean of Wells, of the 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer in Dante’s | 
Purgatorio, Canto XI. Dr. Bridge has often | 
proved his skill as a composer, and in this new | 
work there are some effective passages. The | 
opening phrase (which, by the way, faintly 
recalls Mozart’s Ave Verum) is dignified ; in the | 
supplication for forgiveness there is fine | 
cadence; and in the ‘* But from his evil sting | 
deliverance give ’’—the final section—there is | 
some broad, effective (Gounodesque) writing. | 
But somehow or other the composition sounds 
patchy, for there is no leading thought giving | 
unity to the work. Then, again, the composer | 
does not seem to us to have caught [the colour | 
of the context. The Lord’s Prayer is uttered | 
by souls in purgatory, who, no longer capable | 
of sin, pray not for themselves, but for their 
brethren on earth. One would have expected 
music of a more mystic character. 

In the evening there was a miscellaneous 
concert at the Shire Hall, at which was given | 
Miss Ellicott’s setting of Mr. Lewis Morris’s 
poem entitled ‘“‘ The Birth of Song.” There 
seems to us more thought than poetry in the 
‘poem ” ; but, anyhow, it provided certain con- 
trasts of mood of which Miss Ellicott has taken 
good advantage. Three years ago, this talented 
lady wrote a Cantata full of charm, entitled 
‘‘ Elysium,” and in the present work she has 
again shown skill and refinement. Neverthe- 
less, we are more favourably inclined towards 
the earlier work. ‘‘The Birth of Song” may 
be praised for the naturalness of the writing ; | 


the composer always keeps within bounds, 
and expresses her thoughts in a_ clear, 
decisive manner. The music in its neat and 
melodious phrases often reminds one of 
Mendelssohn, while here and there are 
traces of acquaintance with Wagner's 
music-dramas. The opening of the Cantata 
is very fresh and pleasing. The tenor solo, 
‘** Shall he attune his voice,” if it does not rise 
to a high level, isattractive. The chorus, ‘‘ Nor 
*mid the clang and rush of mightier thought,” 
is not lacking in energy; but it has no real 
climax, and there is also a certain monotony 
of key in it. The chorus later on divides into 
six parts, and there is some effective writing. 
The scoring is good, but, on the whole, too 
heavy. The soli parts were taken by Mme. 
Nordica and Mr. Houghton; the former was 
not in good voice. The performance of the 
work was praiseworthy, but there was at times 
a lack of refinement: energy rather than sweet- 
ness was displayed in the choral singing. 
Miss Ellicott was summoned to the plat- 
form at the close of the performance 
and received with enthusiasm. Next came 
Mozart’s immortal Jupiter Symphony, of which 
a very creditable performance was given under 
the direction of Mr. C. Lee Williams. The 
second part of the programme commenced with 
a very charming part-song, entitled ‘‘ Song 
and Summer,” by A. H. Brewer, sung con 
amore by the choir. The composer was recalled. 
The hall was crowded. 

The chorus, supplied by Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, Bristol, &c., was not reinforced 
this year by singers from Leeds. The voices 
are of good quality, and are well balanced: 
the basses seemed rather weak on Tuesday, but 
to-day they came out in full strength in the 
great closing chorus of Bach’s Cantata. 

Tomorrow the other two novelties— Dr. 
C. H. Parry’s ‘‘Job” and Mr. C. L. Williams’s 
‘* Gethsemane ’’—will be produced ; but notice 
of these must wait until next week. 

J. 8. SmEDLOcK. 
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“THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOKS.” 


Ealited by J. Y. W. MACALISTER and THOMAS MASON 


lon. Seeretaries of the Assoviation). 
No. 1.—Now ready, price 1s. net. 


LIBRARY APPLIANCES: being a Descriptive 


tiuide to the Complete Technical Equipment of Libraries, in- 
cluding Fittings, Furniture, Records, Forms, &., &. 
By JAMES D. BROWN, Librarian, Clerkenwell Public Library. 


No, 2.—Immediately, price 2s. 6d, net. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW. 
A COMPLETE DIGEST 


or Tut 


.NEW CONSOLIDATED and AMENDED 
LIBRARY LAW. 


By Hf. W. FOVARGUE, Town Clerk of Eastbourne, 
ud J. J, OGLE, Librarian of the Public Library, bootle 


As the new Law, which comes inte force on the Ist Oetober next, 


veynives Commissioners and other Library Authorities to take various 
steps in pursuance ot its provisions it is important that all Library 
\uthorities should make themselves conversant with the details of the 
\et before that date 

In «idition to the new Law, this Handbook contains a Complete 
Digest of the Library Law of Scotland and of Lreland. 

N.B.—Comes can still be obtained of Messrs. Fov aneue and Ou e's, 
DIGEST of PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW from 

IssS to ew. Although 'o some extent superseded by the new Law, 


this work will always be of value for reference, as it contains com- 
plete reports of Judgments in the most important leading cases, 


IMPORTANT TO BOOKSELLERS, 
NOW READY. 


The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION YEAR-BOOK 


rice One Shilling net. 


In addition to other information valuable to Booksellers and of 
interest in Libraries, the Lear-Book contains a complete List of the 
Public Libraries in the United Kingdom and of other Libraries repre- 
sented in the ssociation, a complete List of Members and their 
Addresses, and full particulars of the Ascoeiation’s Publications, 
bus of Examinations aml Specimen Questions, price Is, 


Published tur the Assvuciation by Dayiv Srorr, 370, Oxford 
Street, W. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS. | 


‘THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
With Illustrated notice of his Life, Notes, Index, &c- | 
New Complete Editions of this popular Poet's Works 
can be had in the following styles :— 


THE ALBION POETS. Large crown 8vo, 


| large type, cloth gilt, 3s. d. 


THE LANSDOWNE POETS. With Vortrait 
-_ ee red-line border, crown Svo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

*.* Both these Editions are supplied in handsome 
morocco, calf, or Persian bindings. 

THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. Crown 8vo, 
stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

Ditto, cloth gilt, new style, 2s. 

Ditto, plain cloth, uncut, with label, 2s. 

Ditto, putatien half-Roxburghe, gilt top, leather label, 
2s. 6d. 


Frepertck Warne & Co., London and New York. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | 
BAND & CO.’s Al SAUCE, 


Sv UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS | 


and 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r[URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMILATIONS. — | 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
{VERY TEACHER and SCHOOL 


4 BOARD CLERK may hear of a_ high-class Agency for'a 
leading Life Company, whose rates are about Fifty per cent. less than 
pate of ant offices, by addressing “ Lire,” 120, Leadenhall Street, 
Lomidon, B.C, 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1851, ae 
RKBEC K BAN K, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
B! 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 


} on demand 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, aud ANNUITIES purchased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums oD 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on cach completed £1. Fraxcis Ravenscnert Manager. 














